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BEST TEXT-BOOKS FOR EVERY GRADE 


STANDARD BOOKS | | LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


The Baldwin Primer. ‘ $0.30 Winslow’s Natural Arithmetics 
Baldwin’s School Readers Book I., $.30; Book II., $.40; Book III., . .50 


Natural Geographics |} new 


Elementary . Books I. and II., each $ .35 ; Book III., . . 40 


Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 7 Books d 75 


Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship 


New McGuffey Readers. 


Books, per dozen . ‘ | 
Charts, perset . 1,50 in the Five Book Series. 

Milne’s Arithmetics Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic (Fifth Year) .25 
Elements, $.30; Intermediate, $.30; Standard .65 Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader . 


Advanced lessons Baldwin’s Discovery of the Old Northwest . .60 
Dickens’s Story of Little Nell . . . . .50 

tlementary Englis J ‘ 

English Grammar Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky, and Air in Song 
McMaster’s United States Histories Book I. ‘ 

Natural Elementary Geography, . . $ .65 || Wight’s Selections from the Bible . . . 40 
Overton’s Applied Physiologies N Coat 

Primary, $.30; Intermediate, $50; Advanced . .80 Natural Advanced Geography, ... 1.25 


Primer, $ .30; Intermediate, $ .40; Elementary, .75 


Natural Course in Music 
Full Course—Seven Books and Charts. 


Hornbrook’s Arithmetics 


Short Course—Two Books. Primary, $ 35; Grammar School 
AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 
New York Cincinnati ' Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


New Lessons in Language by Gordon A. Southworth NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NOW READY. 
The lessons are well graded, and exercises of great variety are given 
for copying, for dictation, for reproduction of what has been learned or 
read, for picture study and description, for use of words and synonyms, 
for practice in the use of correct forms. 
Selections from the best literature are given to be studied and learned, LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. — Common Animal Forms. By Ciaraner Guan 


NATIVE TREES, A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russext, Providence, 


R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 


and to furnish suggestions for kindred work from school readers ; ample Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


provision is made for the correlation of nature work with language and Each “lesson” is in two parts — one in large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
. : . . vations, often in their own language; the otber in smailer print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
the eleinents of grammar are inductively given. teacher, and additional tacts. These directions instruct the teacheras to what materials, specimens, 


etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured,and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily uj; on the blackboard. 
68 ener St., 111 Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Now LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


By LARKIN DUNTON, LL, D., late Head Master Boston Normal School, and AUGUSTUS H. KELLEY, A.M., Master of Lyman School, Boston. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 255 pages. Price, 50 cents. Sample copy for 30 cents. 


With the English Grammar for Grammar Schools recently published, it forms a complete course for Grammar Schools. Being from the pen of these well-known, expe- 
rienced, and successful educators, this book will at once command attention. Teachers and superintendents looking for the best well do will to examine these new text-books. ; 


Correspondence solicited. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston — New York — Chicago. 
M = K } 
First Steps in Arithmetic The Normal Course in Number The Essentials of Arithmetic ‘ 
Ry JouN W. Cook, President of the Northern Illinois State By DAVID M. SENSENIG and ROBERT F. ANDERSON, Instructors ) 
4 PP. Normal School, and Miss N. Cropsry, Assistant Superin- in Mathematics, State Normal School, West Chester, Pennsyl- ) 
This unique text-book covers the earliest foundations of Arith- tendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
metic, developing the child’s ‘‘ number sense ’’ and enabling him to vania. (/n press.) 
The New Elementary Arithmetic This new book, to be the intermediate volume of a 3-book 
a splen ook for 
well planned and carefully SurT. 8.R. BROWN, A.M., Last 320 pages. With or without Answers. Cloth, 50 cents. series, grades. The authors’ past successes 
out it helps the pupil to independent reasoning. e quality 
The Elements of Arithmetic the rules, eeoblems, and exerciees is the best that experience and The New Complete Arithmetic 
By ELLA M, PIERCE. 149 pp. 56 cents. sagacity can devise. 
This book is intended for the third school year, and skillfully By DAvip M. SENSENIG and RoBERT F. ANDERSON. 437 pp. 
covers fundamental facts and processes to ONE HUNDRED, The New Advanced Arithmetic on anieie: ) 
i its beautiful text and illus- 
The of 462 pages. With or without Answers. Cloth, 65 cents. A valuable treatise for high and normal schools, academies, ) 
addition and subtraction principles by endings is a commendabie book are:but extend- te. Besides the usual topics, it gives a valuable treatment of 
pee : j gE N.Y.) Train- - The many excellences of the Elementary etc. pics, 
ed in the Advanced. The problems throughout theentire book |) usiness papers, with photographic illustrations, and of propeity 
: a are closely not only to school practice, but also to the bus- tis 
iness life of to-day. 
Practical Tests isa ra: pt gh anes vot “ Your Cook and Cropsey Arithmetics have been an inspiration to “ The problems seem to have been selected and arranged with an } 
Higher Arithmetic our teachers and pupils. They are simple, yet enongh difficult work is eye single to securing independence and accuracy on the parc of the 
Ry Ernest L, Tuurston, C.E., Head of Department of Busi- given to stimulate the brighter pupils tos friendly iveley The book strong and te 8 
atic i 1 ral luti nd correct results.” —J. H. eac gan oro € 0. 
| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK BOSTON : 219-223 Columbus Avenue _ CHICAGO} 
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THE COLLEGE-BRED NEGRO. 


The fifth number of the Atlanta Univer- 
sity publications has ‘just appeared, and is 
entitled “The College-bred Negro.” It is 
an attempt to study the work of the negro 
college graduates, both North and South, 
and to estimate the value and probable 


future of the Southern college for colored 


people. 


According to this report, there have 


been about 2,500 negro college graduates, 
as follows:— 


NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATES. 
1826—1 1860—6 1874—27 1888—87 
1828—1 1861—3 1875—25 1889—85 
1844—1 1862—3 1876—37 1890—95 
1845—1 1863—1 1877—43 1891—96 
1847—1 1864—2 1878—37 1892—70 
1849—1 1865—5 1879—48 1893-137 
1850—1 1866—1 1880—50 1894-130 
1851—1 1867—4 1881—54 1895-130 
1853—3 1868—9 1882—39 1896-104 
1855—1 1869-11 1883—74 1897-128 
1856—5 1870-26 1898-144 
1857—1 1871-15 1899-*57 
1858—1 1872-26 
1859—1 


* Partial report. 


Of the larger Northern institutions, 
Harvard has 11 negro graduates; Yale 
and the University of Michigan, 10 each; 
Cornell, 8; Columbia, 4; and Pennsyl- 
vania, 4. Of the smaller colleges, Oberlin 
leads with 128 graduates; the University 
of Kansas, 16; and Bates, 15. 

According to time and institutions, we 
have the following information: — 


NUMBER OF NEGRO GRADUATES 


FROM 
Negro White 
Colleges. Colleges. 

250 31 

dt 465 66 
Class unknown ........... 58 64 
1,941 390 


The bulk of these graduates are South- 
ern born. Ninety per cent. of those born 
in the South stay there and work, and 
fifty per cent. of those born in the North 
come South and labor among these people. 

About ten per cent. of these graduates 
are women. Most of the graduates marry 
between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five, and while their families are 
not large, they are of healthy normal size. 

The most interesting question, and, in 
many respects, the crucia] question to be 
asked concerning college-bred negroes, is: 
Do they earn a living? It has been in- 
timated more than once that the higher 
training of negroes has resulted in send- 
ing into the world of work men who can 
find nothing to do suitable to their talents. 
Now and then there comes a rumor of a 
colored college man working at menial 
service, etc. Fortunately, the returns as 
to occupations of college-bred negroes are 
quite full—nearly sixty per cent. of the 
total number of graduates. 

This enables us to reach probable con- 
clusions as to the occupations of conege- 
bred negroes. Of 1,132 persons reporting, 
there were:— 


Physicians, etc. ............ 6.3 = 
In government service ..... 4 * 
Farmers and artisans....... 2.7 
Editors, secretar’s, & clerks. 2. ri 
Miscellaneous 5 


preachers, another sixth are students and 
professional men; over six per cent. are 
farmers, artisans, and merchants, and 
four per cent. are in government service. 

Most of these do not change their occu- 
pations often, and stick to their callings— 
nearly thirty per cent. have been em- 
ployed at their present occupations ten 
years and over. 

The work of some of the professions is 
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A NEARLY COMPLETE FILE OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Vols. I. to XXX., inclusive, is offered for sale. 
Address F. E. ADAMS, 
Rochester, Vermont. 


HEN writing to ad ‘ 
W ‘tion “Jourmal of Réucation, Boston. 


For Vertical 
Gillott’s Numbers 


§mooth—Durable— Fluent 


THE FAMOUS PENS 


Writing 
1OAS and 1066 


PEN) 


Wall. Maps 


HABENICHT-SYDOW SERIES 
PHYSICAL 
Large, Distinct, Durable 


EXCELSIOR SERIES 


Political and Test Maps 
Cheapest ever offered in this market 


Globes, Books, 


Charts, etc. 
Send for Catalogue 


J. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 


N. ¥. Branch - 
+0 Bitch Ave. 116-120 Summer St. 
New York City BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


GOOD 


THING! 


A 


Boston Binder 


with ‘* JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


New Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire to 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
=} JoURNAL OF EpucaTion in book form. We have at 

Che = man re just the Binder to meet their demand. 
= The 


sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, 
’ printed on the front 


Our New Binder 


will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subs ription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


THE MAGAZINE 


a Gducation we 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, EpirTor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere make shift’”’ to get a living. 
Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 


THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Journat or Epvucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 
WITH THE 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE ‘‘ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 
If education be a for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


- Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co, 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
General Agents for New England. 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston 


year are greater than 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKROS, O. 
BANGAS CITY, MO, | 


of Grammar, Primary,*and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
this season, 


Calls for next 


ever before. Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Pemberton Bidg, | 20 Pemberton $q., Boston, 


DIRECTORY. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


DETROIT MEETING. 


LARGE — ENTHUSIASTIC — HELPFUL. 


Detroit is a close second to Los Angeles for entertain- 
ment. 

The weather was delightful, for a wonder, 

The early attendance was larger than ever before. 

There were fifteen formal receptions of —— kinds. 
Each was worth while. , 

Active members have more’ and more ssisatinninean: 
There will soon be above 5,000 active members, and then 
we can choose a place of meeting without shuddering at 


the treasury. 
President J. M. Green is to be congratulated upon 


everything. 

There were 263 persons on the programs! 

Miss Estelle Reel gets up as good a program as any 
man could, and presides as well, and there are other 
women, and yet I think no woman has ever been among 
the vice-presidents. Certainly no woman has been on 
the executive committee, only one or two have ever been 
on the board of life directors, and scarcely any on the 
board by election. 

Mrs. Emma A, Thomas was one of the most efficient 
members of the local committee, both in raising money 
and in providing entertainment. 

Superintendent Wales C. Martindale placed the teach- 
ers of the ‘country under lasting obligation to him. He 
was not only chairman of the finance committée, but he 
had a hand in the general direction of affairs. 

A. A. Schartz was the chairman of the entertainment 
committee, to whom the association was indebted for no 
end of pleasant receptions and outings. 

The boat ride up to Lake St. Clair and down the De- 
troit river below the city, a refreshing sail of three hours, 
with a sumptuous lunch, was greatly enjoyed by the 
officers of the association, the directors, those upon the 
program, and some 100 other special guests. 

The exhibit of the work of the Indian schools was the 
greatest permanent attraction of the week. 

The Cadillac lends itself easily to the accommodation 
of such a host as made use of it this year. 

Charles M. Jordan of Minneapolis is a good presiding 
officer. He is a gentleman, and a man with decision of 
character. 

The hotels did their best, but they were wholly inade- 
quate, as they must always be when more than 10,000 are 
in attendance. 

Secretary Irwin Shepard prophesied an stmapeanee of 
from 12,000 to 15,000. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University delivered 
the great address of the week, the great address of his 
life, I think. 

Dr. J. B. Zubiouwe of Buenos Ayres was the long- 
distance member. He is a member of the board of edu- 
cation of the Argentine Republic. Miss C. Roehl of 
Buenos Ayres accompanied him. 

The reception committee were at each station upon 
the arrival of every train. There were always about 
thirty women, ten men, and no end of information boys 
ready to serve all comers. These boys were also at the 
halls and hotels, ready with all desired information. 

The invested fund of the N. E. A. amounts to $88,000, 
aside from a well-filled treasury uninvested. 

There are 300 Indian schools in the United States, at- 
tended by 25,000 pupils. These schools are all under the 
supervision of Miss Reel, a lady whose appearance and 
manner would never lead one to imagine that she leads 
the life of a backwoodsman most of the time. She 
travels on horseback, on foot, or in a wagon, and, as 
the cowboys say, she makes her biscuit on the tailboard 
of the wagon. Often she has to walk, to sleep on the 
bare ground, shoot game or catch fish in the morning, 
and cook it before she can breakfast. 

S. H. Breerton of Norfolk county, Eng., was a distin- 
cuished and interested listener at many of the meetings. 

Ednah Dean Proctor was the most noted non-profes- 
sional person in attendance. 

Here is a good story told of Miss Estelle Reel: She 
was driving in a wagon through Oklahoma, and was 
fording a river, when the Indian driver missed the ford 
by a few feet and got into a quicksand, The swift- 


running river washed the wagon box off its wheels, and 
carried it and the horses down stream. Miss Reel was 
thrown out, and came to the surface some distance away 


from the wagon. She struck out bravely, but the current 
was too strong for her, and she could not make the bank, 


although she is a powerful swimmer. Her strength was 
leaving her, and she was about exhausted, when she 
caught sight of a tree leaning far out over the river, with 
a branch almost touching the water. She struggled 
towards it, and managed to catch hold of the branch as 
she was being swept under it. She held on till the In- 
dian discovered her whereabouts and came to the rescue. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker is more and more interest- 
ing as an educational inspiration. 

The choice of Dr. William M. Beardshear of Ames, Ia., 
the newly-elected president, gives the agricultural col- 
leges their first official recognition, and carries to a com- 
paratively new man in the association the honor which 
would have gone to Hon. Henry Sabin, one of the war 
horses, had he not retired from activity in the associa- 
tion because of the professional demands upon his time, 
especially at this season, and the further fact that he 
asked for the honor to go to Dr. Beardshear. 

Dr. John W. Cook of DeKalb, Ill., is so popular, and 
has seen such active and efficient service in the associa- 
tion, that many of the nominating committee desired to 
present his name. They were restrained by the fact that 
Illinois has already had two presidents in eight years; 
that the president this year was a normal school princi- 
pal also added to the impropriety of presenting the name 
of Mr. Cook. Although the local argument ought not to 
weigh over much, it is inevitable that a nominating com- 
mittee should hesitate to name three presidents from one 
state in less than ten years. 

The choice of Dr. Beardshear was as hearty as it was 
unanimous. 


RECENT GROWILH OF PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS 1N THE UNITED STATES AS 
AFFECTING THE ATTENDENCE OF 
COLLEGES. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL. D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


It is a matter of rejoicing with us to remember from 
year to year that twenty-one per cent. of all our in- 
habitants attend some public school supported by the 
taxes of the state or municipality. 

We rejoice to know that, besides this large attendance 
on public schools, there is a still further attendance on 
private schools to the amount of two per cent. of the 
entire population. 

* Something like one person in every four gets into a 
school of some sort in the course of the year. 

It is true that not all of these obtained a full 200 days 
of instruction. In fact, the average length of the schoo] 
term for the whole country was only 145 days; and it 
had been growing pretty constantly nearly forty years, 
thanks to the increasing number of cities and villages in 
our land, for only ten years ago the average school term 
was ten days less than now—twenty years ago it was 
fifteen days less, or only 130 days in the year. But the 
school population did not attend quite seventy days in 
the hundred. They did not attend the 145 days that 
schools were in session, which was the highest possible 
number, but only ninety-nine days on an average. 

Taking this fact of average attendance into considera- 
tion, we may say that seventeen and a quarter millions 
of our people attended school the past year an average 
of ninety-nine days each. Small as it is now, we like to 
record the fact that it has increased in the course of 
thirty years exactly twenty days, for there was only 
seventy-nine days actual average attendance in 1870, 
while there is, as we have seen, ninety-nine days attend- 


ance now. 
We who know what the school means to the people 


therefore rejoice when we recount to ourselves these 
facts of statistics, and feel sure that, no matter how poor 
the schools may be, nearly our whole population is learn- 
ing how to read, and coming under the influence of the 
newspaper, the magazine, and the book. We know that 
the person who can read a little will, in most cases, be 
put to the exercise of his accomplishment, and that he 
will be likely to read better at the end of a year after he 
has left school. In the city he will have constantly to 
spell out the names on signs, the names of streets, and 
ethe words on milk wagons, ice wagons, and all kinds of 
delivery wagons. He will pick up the daily newspaper 
thrown away by some one, and become interested in 
spelling out the inscriptions over or under the pictures, 
even if he does not go so far as to invest a cent for a 
copy of the paper on his own account. We know that 
the person who has learned to read a little in ever so 
short a school term has entered on a career of education 
that will, in all likelihood, make him better acquainted 
with books from year to year as long as he lives. 

Much as we are pleased with the contemplation of the 
vast army of school children marshaled each year into 
the elementary school, there is another phase of our sta- 
tistics which really gives us greater cause for rejoicing, 
and I wish briefly to go over with you some of the statis- 
tics relating to secondary and higher education; for, 
while there is progress in making a longer school year 
and an increased number of days in actual attendance 
in the elementary school, there is a far greater increase 
in the numbers that continue their studies beyond the 
eight years’ work of the district school and enter the 
public high school, or the private academy, and this 
great increase in secondary education has furnished its 
quota of population prepared to enter college. The first 
aspect of this increase in secondary pupils is the open- 
ing of new high schools. It would seem as though this 
whole pupulation of the country, in all its sections, 
north, south, east, and west, had resolved to have free 
high school instruction for its children, for in the past 


ten years, and the three years—1895, 1896, and 1897— 
were years of financial disaster, there was an increase 


in the total number of high schools from 2,526 in 1890 
to 6,005 in 1900. 

The number of high schools in the United States in 
1860 was about forty. At that time wise people shook 
their heads, and said: “It is doubtful if the constitution 
permits the education of the people in free high schoois. 
District schools may be all right enough, but our fore- 
fathers never intended to furnish a liberal education to 
all children at the expense of the tax-payers.” The 
‘friends of free high schools were somewhat uneasy over 
this. But the next ten years saw the number of high 
schools rise to four times their former number—the forty 
of 1860 had increased to at least 160 in 1870, and in the 
next ten years the increase continued, so that by 1880 
there-were in operation nearly 800 public high schools. 
These, as we have seen, reached 2,526 in 1890, and 6,005 
in 1900. 

The most delightful circumstance connected with tuis 
is that the increase of public high schools has gone on 
in all sections of the country. Take, for example, the 
North Atlantic states; these already had 786 high 
schools in 1890, and they came near to doubling their 
quota in 1900, in which year they reported 1,448. 


The South Atlantic states had only 115 high schools in: 


1890, but in ten years they had in operation nearly four 
times as many, for they report 449 in 1900. 

The South Central division of states did even better 
than this, for they increased their public high schools 
from 158 to 675. 

The Western division of states—including those on the 
Pacific coast and states in the mountains—had ninety- 
one high schools in 1890, but 270 in 1900. 

The North Central states have long led in the number 
of public secondary schools. They had in 1890 more 
than half of all the high schools in the country, and they 
have more than half now. They increased from 1,376 
to 3,163 public high schools. 

Even the schools in the South for colored people have 
a considerable number of secondary pupils. 

In 1880, while the entire population of the entire coun- 
try sent 4,362 in each million into public and private sec- 
ondary schoals and colleges, the states of the South (in- 
cluding Missouri) had 1,289 colored students in each mil- 
lion of colored people. Although this was less than one- 
third of the average quota, yet it was encouraging be- 
cause it showed that much was being done to furnish an 
educated ministry, qualified teachers and physicians. 
The quota in a million of colored persons in high schools 
and colleges has increased slightly from decade to 
decade, owing chiefly, it would seem, to the increase in 
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colored high schools in Southern ‘cities. The quota in 

the million was, as I have mentioned, 1,289 in 1880. It 

rose to 2,061 in 1890, and to 2,517 in 1900,—quite a note- 
worthy increase of itself, although eclipsed by the gen- 
eral increase for the entire country. 

In these statistics of colored people I have taken to- 
gether secondary and higher education because it is not 
easy to tell how large a proportion of those enrolled in 
colleges are up to a college standard, and how many are 
only advanced to the secondary rank. I have also 
counted together the public and private schools for sec- 
ondary and higher work. 

We all know that an increase in number of schools 
does not always mean an increase in the number of 
pupils. 

I must add to our survey of the increase of high 
schools the data in regard to pupils. And it is gratfty- 
ing to know that, on the whole, the increase in secondary 
pupils in high schools has been much greater than in the 
increase in the number of schools. The whole United 
States enrolled in round numbers 203,000 high school 
pupils in 1890, and 520,000 in 1900. But it will be asked, 
Has not this increase in high school enrollment been at 
the expense of the private academies and preparatory 
schools? The answer is that the private secondary 
schools have increased in the whole country from 1,632 
institutions in 1890 to 1,978 institutions in 1900, and that 
their students enrolled have increased from an aggre- 
gate of $4,931 to 110,797—an increase of sixteen per cent. 
This increase is pretty evenly divided in the sections of 
the country excepting the Western division, which shows 
a large falling off in private secondary schools, the new 
public high schools apparently drawing 5,000 students 
out of the 22,000 of increase from the private schools. 
This is a trifling item in the grand total. 

If we compare the private secondary schools with the 
public high schools by quotas in each million of popu- 
lation, we discover that the private enrollment has not 
increased quite as fast as the census population. In 1890 
each million of inhabitants enrolled 1,516 pupils in 
private academies, but only 1,443 in 1900—that is to say, 
seventy-three less in the million. But the public high 


schools enrolled in 1890 3,241 pupils, while the private. 


high schools enrolled 1,516; and in 1900 they enrolled 
6,832, where the private high schools or academies en- 
rolled only 1,443. 

Adding our results, we have in each million of the 
population 4,757 secondary pupils in 1890, and 8,275 in 
1900—nearly double the number in each million of in- 
habitants. 

Thus far I have mentioned only the secondary students 
in the public high schools and in the private academies, 
the same forming an aggregate of 297,895 in 1890, and of 
630,048 in 1900. 

Besides these, there are students of secondary grade 
in very many normal schools and coileges enrolled as 
preparatory classes, and also in many institutions of 
special character, and as manual training schools and 
schools for arts and sciences under various names, 
These numbered in 1890 as many as 69,109 students, and 
in 1900 had increased to 89,193, or more than 20,000 more. 
They are increasing rapidly, through the attempts of 
cities to provide teennical and commercial instruction 
for their people. These students in special secondary 
schools numbered 1,115 in the million of inhabitants in 
1890, and 1,174 in 1900. 

Adding them to regular secondaries, public and 
private, the total of secondary students in each million 
of inhabitants in 1890 was 5,872, and in 1900 had risen to 
9,449, or an increase of 3,577 students for each group of. 
a million people. This vast increase of secondary stu- 
dents has had an effect upon the attendance on colleges 
and universities, and upon professional and techno- 
logical schools. 

For the record of progress in higher education is 
similar to that of secondary, namely, an unexampled in- 
crease. In 1872 there were 590 college students in the 
million of population. In 1890 the 590 had increased to 
880, and in 1900 to 1,284. 

The number in the professions has increased rapidly. 
There were of these 280 in the million of inhabitants in 
1872; in 1890 they had increased to 450, and in the past 
decade they have nearly doubled. 

Scientific and technical schools of college work have 
increased their enrollments in the decade from under 
15,000 to about 30,000. 

The post-graduate work in universities has been still 
more remarkable. Beginning with 198 in 1872, it had 
increased to 1,717 students in 1890, and to 6,000 in 1900. 

Reducing the returns for higher education of all kinds 
to growps by the million, we find that there were 2,181 
students to the million of inhabitants in 1890, and that 
this had risen to 3,139 students in 1900. 

In this estimate I include not only the colleges and 
universities of full standard, but also very many others 
not quite up to the standard, but which are empowered 
to confer the degree of A. B. on their graduates, and 


which are really beyond average secondary schools in 
their amount of work. 

Besides these, there are also profession schools of a 
special character which require maturity of age and do 
work that requires more reflection than the average sec- 
ondary work. The normal schools are an example of 
this class of schools whose students are counted in the 
aggregate of higher education. 

If we add the totals of higher education to those of 
secondary schools, in order to see what the country as 
a whole is doing in schools beyond the elementary, we 
find that in 1890 there were 8,053 students in the mil- 
lion of population, who were pursuing advanced studies, 
and that these 8,053 had increased in the decade to 12,588. 

The significance of these educational items cannot be 
fully appreciated without considering the facts that I 
have hinted at already, namely, that the school gives 
the power to continue one’s education with increasing 
skill throughout life. 

The illiterate grows, although slowly, in mental power 
by reason of his experience in life. But his experience 
is limited to what he can observe in himself and in a 
small circle of neighbors. But his school educated com- 
panion who can read and does read is all the time widen- 
ing his mental view by what he gets from the printed 
page, and growing in accufracy of thought on account of 
it. Hence it happens, after fifty years of life, at the age 
of sixty years, the illiterate has grown as much by ex- 
perience as he could grow by one year of schooling, 
while his literate companion has grown at least ten 
times as much. 

So with the secondary pupil there are opened new win- 
dows out of which to observe man and nature,—the win- 
dows of algebra and geometry, of physics and chem- 
istry, of Latin and French or German, and of general 
history. He gets at least three times as much from the 
printed page of science or literature as the graduate of 
the elementary school, and his accumulation in the 
course of fifty years is more than ten times that of his 
elementary companion. 

In one year’s time the high school graduate has not 
made very many applications of his knowledge, but as 
the years go on, he starts new trends of observation, and 
follows out threads of causation and long paths of 


genesis in the growth of the things and events that come 


under his immediate observation. 

The student. of higher education far surpasses the sec- 
cnidary student in his ability to see lines of casuality and 
of genesis in facts and events, and his power to accumu- 
late in his life experience from year to year is far 
greater. His power to see the past in the present and 
to predict the future at a glance of the present situation 
seems miraculous, after fifty years of using his higher 
education, just as Agassiz could see in the scale of a fish 
enough of its character to enable him to draw the fish, 
although he hadn’t yet seen the fish, and just as Asa 
Gray could divine the history of a tree from seeing it at 
a single glance, so in a thousand ways and in a thousand 
different provinces the old man who in youth has been 
trained in the college and in the professional school ac- 
quires powers of seeing things in their history and in 
their complex of relations. 

These are the considerations that make us rejoice at 
the unexampled increase of secondary and higher edu- 
cation, and it remains for us to say that this increase 
is likely to go on, because it is due to the great increase 
of productive industry in the country. The use of water, 
and steam, and electricity in the industries is increasing 
the average annual production of each inhabitant. This 
increase of wealth enables our people to prepare their 
children in better schools and in longer periods of 
schooling. 

The average school term of the United States—count- 
ing in days schooling all that the individual is getting 
now—is only five years of 200 days each, or, say, 1,000 
days. The future will see this increased with the in- 
crease of wealth in the community. 

I do not think that the average production of wealth 
in 1800 could have been more than ten cents a day for 
each man, woman, and child, but by 1850 it had risen to 
ihirty cents per day, and in 1880 to forty-four cents; in 
1890 to fifty-two cents. What it was in 1900 can be told 
when the census is completed. The average amount of 
schooling will increase to ten years and more, when, in 
the future, we can produce a dollar a day for each in- 
habitant. 

Wealth is a good thing only because it enables us to 


grow wise and good—only as we use it to develop insight 
in ourselves and become men helpful to our fellowmen, 


It therefore is a cause of rejoicing to us this morning 
to see that, with the increase of wealth production in the 
United States, there is an immediate application of the 
wealth to get more schooling for the people. Where an 


average town of 2,000 inhabitants could have sixteen 
well-educated men ten years ago, to-day it has twenty- 
five such. 

This is what it means to build new high schools and 
to increase the facilities for higher education. 


FREEDOM OF ENDOWED UNIVERSITIES. 


BY PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL, 

I have known one benefactor of an educational institu- 
tion very intimately for many years. Mr. Clark was 
very much interested in the institution that bears his 
name, and upon which he expended several millions. 
He never paid any attention to the kind of instruction 
given by the institution; he never desired to influence 
it in any way, He was quite insistent sometimes about 
the laying out of a walk, or the position of a fence or of 
a tree, but the curriculum was not supervised by him 
at all. He gave the college $3,000,000 in his will with- 
out attaching any conditions except that there should be 
perfect liberty in the matter of instruction. He was a 
Unitarian, a man of most liberal mind, of broad concep- 
tions in every way. 

In my opinion, institutions that have large endow- 
ments are far more free to teach what they please than 
state institutions. A state university must have some 
regard for popular ideas, and is liable to serious inter- 
ference from some political governing body, or from the 
state legislature; while endowed institutions in this 
country are free from all such restraints. We are freer 
in this country than they are abroad. Even if gifts 
have conditions attached we ought not to refuse them 
if they are not too burdensome. People who feel in- 
spired to promote higher education by their wealth may 
have some regard paid to their peculiar ideas when it is 
possible, without making any sacrifice of principle. In 
England there are a great lot of peculiar conditions at- 
tached to educational gifts. In one case a measure 
filled with pennies has to be emptied out upon the grave 
of the benefactor every day and the pennies all picked 
up again, or the gift lapses. In another the teachers 
have to attend mass daily, although they are all 
Protestants now. These things were so burdensome in 
France that the government intervened and abolished 
them all. At Leipsic, where I studied for a time, there 
were 700 different funds with conditions attached, that 
were religiously heeded by the authorities, 

In Johns Hopkins University, where I taught for some 
years, there was absolute freedom of instruction, the 
gifts having no influence upon the teaching. I will ad- 
mit that I have known one or more instances in other 
institutions where I have had my suspicions; but I be- 

eve such cases very rare, and that our institutions of 

igher learning are remarkably free from interference, 
and obtain almost all of their gifts without restrictions. 


PROGKESS IN EDUCATION. 


BY BISHOP J, L. SPALDING, 
Peoria, lll. 


Progress is increase of power and quality of life. 


Education is the unfolding and upbuilding of life, and it 
is therefore essentially progress. All progress is educa- 
tional, and all right education is progress. The nine- 
teenth century will be known as the century of 
progress, the century in which mankind grew in 
knowledge and freedom more than in all preced- 
ing ages, in which the energies of whole peoples 
were aroused. The consciousness to which we have at- 
tained that the universe is alive with energies has 
cwakened in the modern man.a feverish desire to be 
active, and as greater and greater numbers are mobilized 
and set thinking, it becomes more and more difficult for 
the individual to make his way, unless he be awakened 
and energized in mind and body. Hence not individuals 
alone, but nations, are driven to educate themselves that 
they may be prepared for the competitive struggle. 

Progress in education began in Babylon and Bgypt. 
There the first schools were established. There the work 
was taken up by the Jew, the Greek, and the Roman. 
When the Roman empire fell, a more enduring state 
was gradually built on the ruins of Pagan culture and 
religion by the aid of the principles and ideals of Chris- 
tianity. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries edu- 
cation rose in many European states to a height not at- 
tained since Seneca and Quintilian. In the fourteent! 
and fifteenth centuries the renaissance marks a new 
advance. In the sixteenth century Rabelais, Erasmus, 
and Montaigne make valuable contributions, while 
Luther and Knox labor strenuously ‘to establish popular 
schools in Germany and Scotland. In the seventeenth 
century the Jesuits trained many of the greatest minds, 
among others Descartes; and Commenius arranged 4 
course of instruction which has exercised a lasting in- 
fluence on the development of educational theory and 
practice. In the eighteenth century Rousseau, in spite 
of his wrong views, awakened widespread interest in 
education. He stimulated Kant and Goethe, Basedow 
and Pestalozzi to occupy themselves with pedagogical 
problems. 

Thus at the opening of the nineteenth century an en- 
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thusiasm for education had been aroused. Hitherto the 
schoo! had been for the privileged classes and the 
earned professions; henceforth the whole people are to 
receive instruction, The state, in consequence, estab- 
jishes fyee schools, As the ideals of democracy prevail, 
the aim is to educate to freedom rather than to obedi- 
ence. During the nineteenth century no country has 
made greater progress in education than our own. We 
have organized a great school system in which free edu- 
cation is offered to all; high schools have been estab- 
jished for secondary education; universities for men and 
yomen have been founded, and we have free training 
«hools for teachers in many parts of the Union. As a 
result there is an increasing tendency to exact a higher 
degree of culture of candidates for the learned profes- 
sions. In seientifie and technical education, in commer- 
cial, agricultural, and industrial education we are 
making genuine and rapid progress. 


MORAL ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


BY PRESIDENT W. vP. FAUNCE. 


Over every true school might well be inscribed the 
sentence which we find in Genesis: “Let us make man.” 
That great purpose, anterior to creation, lies behind all 
the work of the teacher. Teaching is a species of crea- 
tion. 

The fact is, that for the past few centuries we have 
tried in our schools to produce minds rather than men. 
We have given our whole strength to mentality, often 
ignoring the physical basis on the one side, and the en- 
lire gamut of desire and volition on the other. To pos- 
sess a will active, and active on the side of righteous- 
ness, is more than to carry in one’s head all tongues 
ancient and modern, or to be familiar with all the 
sciences of the world. 

Plato and Aristotle shall rise up in the judgmeut with 
ihe men of this generation and shall condemn it; for 
they aimed everywhere at the production of moral 
human beings, and we have aimed at making learning 
and remembering machines, 

The first requisite is character in the teacher. No 
formal instruction in moral duties can ever have one- 
thousandth part of the influence which steadily flows 
from a teacher by nature magnanimous and steadfast. 
And as we all look back in life we see that the best our 
teachers did for us was to incarnate before our eyes the 
simple homely virtues which are the warp and woof of 
noble living. 

The Greeks had no ten commandments to teach to 
their pupils. Their religious sanctions were feeble com- 
pared with ours, and they could not enforce duty by any 
clear vision of a life to come. Yet their education was 
so serious and noble, so essentially bound up with moral 
action, that at the age of seventeen and eighteen, when 
a young man received the spear and shield in 
the presence of the magistrate, he took the memorable 
oath of the Ephebi: — 

“| will not dishonor my sacred arms; I will not desert 
my fellow soldier by whose side I shall be set; I will do 
battle for my religion and my country, whether aided or 
unaided. I will leave my country not less, but greater 

and more powerful than she is when committed to me; 
| will reverently obey the citizens who shall act as 
judges; I will obey the ordinances which have been es- 


lablished by the national will; and whosoever would de- . 


stroy those ordinances I will not suffer him, and I will 
do battle for them, whether aided or unaided; and I will 
honor the temple where my fathers worshiped; of these 
things the gods are my witnesses.” " 

Can the average American youth take that oath and 
keep it? And if he cannot, is it not irrelevant, if not 
impertinent, for him to offer as a substitute a certain 
amount of Greek, Latin, and mathematics? 

When pursued in legitimate ways modern athletic con- 
lests not only develop the physical powers, as do gym- 
hastics, but they develop certain moral qualities which 
exclusive attention to mental development has led us to 
ignore. The spirit of fairness in competition developed 
il sport may be easily transferred to the industrial arena, 
The willingness to face heavy odds on the gridiron may 
le carried into the field of battle. The spirit of gener- 
(sity to a defeated opponent and of faith in a defeated 
lriend ig the very instinct of chivalry, and without it 
life will become like nature, “red in tooth and claw.” 

The theory of ethics is still in debate among philoso- 
bhers, but the praxis, the actual life according to prac- 
‘cal reason, is something which may be taught by Chris- 
lian, Jew, or agnostic, and may be taught in the same 
Way by all of them, There can be no valid objection to 
he use of brief treatises on moral conduct which shall 
ormulate principles and enforce them by the actual con- 
‘quences of conduct as seen im society and history. 
That righteousness tendeth to life, and that the wages 


of sin is death, is not, and never can be, sectarian in- 
struction. It is simply a statement of moral gravitation 
as universal, as pitiless, and quite as important for us to 
appreciate as the law of physical gravitation, 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


BY KE. ORAM LYTKE, CHAIRMAN. 


The National Educational Association, now holding 
its fortieth annual meeting in the city of Detroit, and 
representing the teachers and friends of education 
throughout the country, makes the following statement 
of principles: — 

1. The problem of elementary education is the most 
important problem with which the state must deal. The 
progress and happiness of a people are in direct ratio 
to the universality of education. A free people must be 
developed by free schools. History records that tae 
stability of a nation depends upon the virtue and in- 
telligence of the individuals composing the nation. To 
provide for the universal education of youth is the duty 
of every state in the union. All the residents of the ter- 
ritory under the direct control of the general govern- 


‘ment, including the Indian Territory, Alaska, and our 


new possessions, must receive the benefits of free educa- 
tion at the hands of the government. We note with sat- 
isfaction the steps that have been taken by the present 
administration to place the blessings of American free 
schools within the reach of all children of all the peoples 
under our flag. 

2. The bureau of education, under the direction of 


until every grade of school, from the kindergarten to 
and ineluding the university, shall be open to every boy 
and girl of our country. 

6. The liberality of men of wealth in making large 
donations to institutions of learning is to be strongly 
commended and encouraged. At the same time it 
should be borne in mind that popular education rests 
upon the people, and should look to them for its chief 
support and control. The relation between state and 
local support should be so adjusted that communities 
will maintain a deep and abiding interest in their schools, 

7. The public school system of a state should be a 
unit from the kindergarten to and including the univer- 
sity, and all private institutions should endeaver to work 
in harmony with the ideals of public education so far as 
their special purpose will permit them. In order that 
public and private institutions of learning may more 
fully co-operate in the general work of education, the 
relation between these institutions should be more 
clearly defined than it is at the present time. 

8. Legislation with respect to public education must 
not wait for public sentiment. It should lead public 
sentiment when necessary. Experience teaches that 
what people are compelled by law to do with respect to 
schools, they readily learn to do without compulsion, 
but that they usually are slow to demand reforms which 
involve increased taxation. School legislation should, 
therefore, be under the general direction of educational 
experts. 

9. The National Educational Association recognizes 
the principle that the child has the same right to be pro- 
tected by law from ignorance as from abuse, neglect, and 


/ 


“IT’S UP TO THEM TO STUDY NOW.” 


William T. Harris, commissioner of education, has 
rendered invaluable service to the cause of education 
throughout the United States, It is the judgment of 
this association that the powers of this bureau should 
be greatly enlarged, and that the general direction of 
public education in all the territory of the United States 
not under state control, including our new possessions, 
should be part of the duties of*the bureau. In no other 
way can the general government so quickly economic- 
ally, intelligently, and safely carry the benefits of popu- 
lar education to-the peoples for whose education it is 
immediately responsible. 

3. We reiterate the statement that the public school 
should be the centre of the educational life of the com- 
munity in which it is located. Especially should this be 
true in rural districts. Here should be found the public 
library for the use of all; here the educational extension 
courses should draw the old and the young; ere may lit- 
erary and social meetings be held which will tend to up- 
lift the mental, social, and spiritual life of the people. 
Freed from the ravenous influence of partisan politics, 
untouched by the narrowness of rigid sectarianism, the 
public school should become the real centre of the 
broader intellectual life, the educator of men and women 
beyond the school age, as well as the guide of childhood 

outh. 
os "the subjects that may properly be taught in ele- 
mentary schools include those that bear upon the 
ethical, physical, and aesthetic nature of the child as 
well as its purely intellectual nature. Sober, industrious, 
intelligent, honest, cultured citizenship should be the 
result of public school training in the United States. 

5. Our system of education will not be wholly free 


hunger; and it therefore records with approval that 
many of the leading states of the union have compul- 
sory education laws upon their statute books, 

10. While many cities have at least partly solved the 
problem of school supervision, in most rural communi- 
ties the problem is almost wholly unsolved. Close, con- 
stant supervision of schools in both city and country is 
imperatively demanded, not only on account of the large 
financial interests involved, but also on account of the 
supreme importance of the teacher’s work and the lack 
of well-rounded preparation on the part of many 
teachers. 

11. The National Educational Association watches 
with deep interest the solution of the problem of con- 
solidating rural schools and transporting pupils at public 
expense, now attempted in many of our leading states. 
We believe that this movement will lead to the establish- 
ment of township and county high schools, and thus 
bring more advanced education to rural communities. 
We also believe that supplementary state support of 
rural high schools is in the highest interest of the entire 
state. 

12. The state should support and control institutions 
whose object is the preparation of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools. Normal schools free to persons preparing to 
teach are an absolute necessity in a perfected system of 

education. 

13. No one should be placed in charge of a school who 
has not been previously trained for the work of teaching. 
The plan of issuing teachers’ certificates of low grade 
year after year is at best a makeshift, and should be dis- 
continued whenever the state is sufficiently advanced in 
education to warrant its discontinuance, There should 
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be a limit to the length of time a person can serve as an 
apprentice in the vocation of teaching. 

14. We believe that the standards for school architec- 
ture, including the proper seating, heating, lighting, 
ventilation, and ornamentation of school buildings, 
should be as definite as the standards for teaching. The 
law should fix the dimensions and all other requirements 
to: school buildings as well as the size and character of 
school grounds. 

15. The National Educational Association declares in 
the preamble to its constitution that its objects are “to 
elevate the character and advance the interests of the 
profession of teaching, and to promote the caaise of popu- 
lar education in the United States,” and we again promise 

that the best efforts of this association and its members 
shall be given to the furtherance of these objects in the 
firm conviction that in no place can we serve our coun- 
try better than in her schools. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION. 


BY ELMER E. BROWN, 
University of California. 

The characteristic word of progress during the past 
year has been expansion. .sducational expansion has 
been the accompaniment of political and industrial ex- 
pansion. 

The great accumulators of wealth have been giving 
largely to educational institutions. Mr. Carnegie is the 
most conspicuous example. Gifts for educational pur- 
poses during 1900 aggregated about $23,000,000, and for 
libraries $3,000,000 more. 

These great benefactions have raised anew the question 
of liberty of teaching. It is commonly believed that in 
the Ross case at Stanford University such liberty of 
teaching was abridged. But it should be remembered in 
all such cases that a university, like other institutions, 
must take account of the co-operative usefulness of its 
members. It is doubtful whether there is any general 
or serious danger threatening real and reasonable acad- 
emic freedom, The discussion of scientific temperance 
instruction has brought forward the question of freedom 
of teaching in another form. 

New educational movements in the South are closely 
bound up with political and industrial changes. The 
negro is making his own contribution to the solution of 
the problem, and the Tuskegee school has been one of 
the centres of educational interest during the year. 

The movement toward the establishment of Roman 
Catholic high schools is important., ° 

The organization of American educational systems in 
Porto Rico and the Philippine islands is now fairly be- 
gun. The movement of American teachers toward those 
islands is one of the best forms of ‘educational expan- 
sion. 

American education was well represented at the Paris 
exposition, the exhibit winning more awards than that 
of any other country except France. 

It is evident that education is now called on to play 
not only a greater part, but a relatively greater part than 
ever before in the progress of civilization. Its expan- 
sion is accompanied with more thorough internal organ- 
ization, closer co-operation with other agencies, and 
heightened sense of responsibility. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

BY JAM#S H. HARRIS, ORCHAKD LAKE, MICH. 

A retrospect of the course in English during the past 
ten or fifteen years reveals a progress that is as revolu- 
tionary as it is encouraging. ’Tis a far throw from the 
narrow, scanty, circumscribed character of the work in 
English as it existed ten years ago in our secondary 
schools to the broad, rich, generous, and vitalizing cur- 
riculum which we see to-day, Its growth has been a 
strictly crganic one, and has followed with striking and 
scrupulous fidelity the general laws of organic develop- 
ment. From a state of almost pure potentiality we have 
seen it emerge into a separate and distinctive entity, 
gradually but steadily dissociating itself from the other 
subjects, and slowly but irresistibly gaining recognition 
for itself and for its right to a place in the hierarchy of 
studies. 

Evidences of an undeniable growth in both the social 
and educational interest in the subject of English are 
found, (1) in the enlarged amount of work required of 
the pupils, (2) in the improved and more scientific char- 
acter cf the teaching, (3) in the increased amount of 
time devcted to the subject, (4) in the evolution of a 
distinct class in the educational world whose work is 
the performance of this function, (5) in the large num- 
ber of text-books constantly appearing, and (6) in cur- 
rent literature on the subject. 

The ground for this extraordinary interest and ac- 


tivity in this subject lies in two causes: First, a dy- 
namic appreciation of the cultural and disciplinary pos- 
sibilities of a study of-the masterpieces of English liter, 
ature, and, second, a keener and more lively sense of the 
value of our native tongue as an instrument of social 
communication. Cultivation of the art of expression, as 
a social obligation, has only recently appealed to us, but 
in it, philosophically speaking, lies, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, the impelling cause of the interest and 
progress in English. 

The present status of the English problem is distinctly 
encouraging. On the main principles of our work— 
its character and aim—we are in substantial unanimity. 
Such differences as exist are almost exclusively upon 
matters of detail, and will gradually adjust themselves 
to the more intelligently conceived wants of the social 
organism. 


WORK AND PLAY IN THE GRADES. 


BY CHARLOTTE H. POWE, CHERAW, 8. C. 

Birds, beasts, men, even plants, make use of their 
energies, then rest. Through all nature runs this 
rhythmic movement of activity and recuperation, work 
and play. 

The child trainer must consider this and study each 
child to determine (1) kinds of work and play needed, 
(2) amount of each necessary, (3) their proper distribu- 
tion and use. 

The result of work chiefly is the development of the 
individual life as shown in actual work products and 
faculty power. 

The results of play are those of social life, making for 
a cultivation of sympathy and social adaptiveness. 

Work is necessary for the purpose of food-getting for 
body and mind. There is also a necessary phase of play 
—eating, rest, sleep, exercise. Necessary work and play 
make for the preservation of the individual and the race. 

The problem of the means of existence solved, work 
and play become the pleasurable expression of individual 
tastes and inclinations. Expressive work and play make 
for individuality and talent. 

These elements—necessary and expressive work and 
play—are ever present throughout man’s life; but the 
order of their predominance in child-training seems to 
Le: necessary play, expressive play, expressive work, 
necessary work, 

The proper distribution of work and play—especially 
of necessary work and play—will gain the best hygienic 
results for mind and body. 

In the kindergarten the child’s play becomes expres- 
sive. In the primary he begins his expressive work. 
The time at first should be equally divided between work 
and play, with a gradual growth of the predominance of 
work. These are the years of habit-forming. In the 
grammar grades strenuous work finds its true and domi- 
nant place. Habit has ripened into duty. 

The relation of work and play is an important factor 
in determining course of study, grading, method, device, 
and discipline. 


CIOSE AND CURK OF ART UNRESPON- 
SIVENESS. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DE GARMO, 
Cornell University. 


The greatest cause of art unresponsiveness in children 
lies first, in a false conception of its function, and, sec- 
ond, in irrational methods of teaching; it is the lack of 
powerful art motives with which to appeal to the young. 
The common idea that art is an end in itself, a notion 
derived from specialists in art, is most detrimental to 
true progress, for it removes art from all the activities 
of men in their attempts to meet the requisites for sur- 
vival. 

These autotelic notions of art wholly ignore its origins 
and its growth; they take a cross-section of the latest 
stage in a development, and make that the chief means 
for appealing to children. It shows that, while in most 
human and natural sciences the potency of evolution is 
everywhere recognized, in the domain of art instruction 
it is practically ignored. Teachers, misled by sentimen- 
talists in art, try to secure appreciation in children by 
feeding their minds on madonnas, and other forms of ro- 
mantic art; or they attempt the same thing by emphasiz- 
ing the artistic representations of other archaic ideals, 
All this tends to create sentimentality for art in the sus- 
ceptible, and indifference or youthful disgust in the 
prosaic-minded. ‘ 

Instruction should take account of the origin and de- 
velopment of aesthetic ideals and feelings. It should be 
governed by the laws of evolution, both in subject and 
child. 

Art bas many origins, chief among which are play, 


war, love, and the harmonious grouping of the elements 
of economic goods. The latter is seen in such groupings 
among primitive people in their articles of dress, their 
implements of war, their crude dwelling places. The 
enhanced utility of such groupings, and the aesthetic 
pleasure derived from them, account in good measure for 
aesthetic enjoyment. Since the young recapitulate in 
some sense the development of the race, and since, more- 
over, like all people, old or young, primitive or modern, 
they take the most intense interest in that which relates 
most closely to life and the requisites for survival, art 
instruction should be industrial before it is fine; the 
economic in art should precede the autotelic, 

Art instruction should not be confined to drawing, but 
should include also painting, moulding, the arrange- 
ment and utilization of materials pertaining to clothing, 
adornment, and household. Art instruction related to 
animal life should be expressive of animal emotion, the 
animal being representative in varying states of fear, 
anger, repose. 

When a foundation for artistic sense has been well 
laid by securing vividness in motive, technique and ap- 
preciation of spiritualized forms of art will naturally 
and easily follow. 


WIRK AND PLAY IN ADOLESCENCE. 


BY PROFESSOK M. V. 
University of Wisconsin. 


In play, energy runs out along the lines of least re- 
sistance, lines that represent the great fundamental in- 
stincts of the race. What the race has always done, the 
individual now does easily, naturally, pleasantly, spon- 
taneously; he plays it, that is to say.. But what is new 
and complex in racial action is difficult for the indi- 
vidual; the way of action is not ready formed for him; 
he must open up new avenues by his own efforts; these 
are the lines of greatest resistance, and to follow them 
the individual must work. Play unifies and solidifies 
personality; in work, that is only drudgery, there is 
often disintegration of personality, because of the con- 
flict of interest and authority. But yet a youth must 
work if he is to become adapted to the extremely com- 
plex environment into which he is born. Life is cer- 
tainly more complex to-day than it was when the race 
was at the starting point. The crude instinctive actions 
which served well enough when things were simple are 
now wholly inadequate to successful living, and in some 
instances are hostile to the best success in life. The 
race is ever growing more altruistic, and the scope of 
individual action must grow more restricted in a certain 
sense, in the sense that purely selfish deeds which char- 
acterize the early years of life must be more and more 
inhibited; the boy must observe the golden rule to-day 
more fully than his ancestors have. The sphere of 
Knowledge is widening every day, and the adaptations 
to the world which this gives are growing more complex 
and intricate, but at the same time more perfect and de- 
sirable. And these higher phases of life must be mas- 
tered by effort; youth must work, that is to say, if 
maturity is to be happiest and most successful. Play 
gives mastery of only the simpler processes of living; 
the fundamental requisites are certainly gained in this 
way, but everything finer and more subtle and compli- 
cated comes only by diligent application, and that not 
voluntary and spontaneous in the start at any rate. 
Growth in the higher reaches is secured only by strug- 
gle; the tendency is to stop on the lower plane of devel- 
opment, where the fundamental instinctive activities suf- 
fice to keep body and soul together, and there must be 
constant pressure brought to bear upon the learner of 
life’s ways to get him to ascend to the point which the 
race has reached in social, and intellectual, and ethical, 
and even physical living. The boy will not undirected, 
unaided, and unforced equip himself for the duties and 
privileges of life in civilized society by making his own 
the insight, and power, and skill, and control which his- 
tory, and literature, and science, and mathematics give; 
other and simpler things will appeal to him too imme- 
diately and seductively. 

And what then is the doctrine? Youth climbs the 
mountain of life most naturally and in a sense most ef- 
fectively by play, but the topmost point can be reached 
only by work; what is the golden mean? There is seen 
to be a harmonizing principle, when it recognizes that 
work becomes most effective when one has an end in 
view to attain by his efforts. If there is nothing but 4 
blank wall ahead of him, his life will be miserable in- 
deed. Work must always have a clear goal in sight 
toward which it tends, and this must be worth reaching. 
Mere drudgery for the sake of discipline alone disinte- 
grates personality; kills initiation and spontaneity; the 
activities it produces are always the results of force im- 
posed from without. Drudgery which is not tributary 
to some useful end dees not stir the inner life to noble 
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jnpulses, it does not result in that organization of the 
peing Where all works together in harmony. And 
youth is the time of all others when things that receive 
any consideration must have a life relation; they must 
help to solve some of the problems that confront a mind 
opening up rapidly to the meaning and responsibilities 
of existence,—problems of a social, and ethical, an in- 
teliectual, and a physical character. Anything which 
promises to be a guide to youth through the unknown 
country which it is entering will be mastered, no matter 
what effort is required to attain it. And herein lies the 
possibility of making work effective, of leading the 
adolescent boy and girl to apply themselves to tasks 
that are hard, and in themselves uninteresting and unat- 
tractive, but they lead somewhere. If the nistory and 
literature of the, high school are made to illumine the 
dark places of the pupil’s every day life; if the geometry 
cives his mind poise and stability in the midst of phe- 
nomena which would otherwise be distracting and unset- 
tling; if the physics be made to interpret the real world 
of forces acting in the pupil’s environment; if grammar 
be made wholly tributary to the right use of language 
in the every day needs of a student; in short, if the 
school leads the student to see the significance of the 
work that must be done for successful living,—then it 
loses its aspect of drudgery, and the pupil will put forth 
his strength upon it, as he does so freely expend himself 
on his baseball, on his billiards, on his novels, and on 
other things which touch his life. One need have no fears 
in saying that a youth can not be led into participation in 
the highest life of the race without tremendous effort on 
his part; modern life is altogether too complex, too in- 
volved, to be mastered in a free and easy way. ‘The 
youth who will not strain himself, who will not gird up 
his loins to do battle with ignorance and sensuality, will 
forever forfeit the happiness which comes from a broad, 
deep knowledge of the world, and a consciousness of a 
mastery over it. But the end of effort, of struggle, must 
always be the comprehension and conquest of one’s self 
and the world to which he is related, and the youth must 
be made to see his progress toward this end in his work, 
when all the powers of his being will become co- 
ordinated in the effort to attain it. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND ATTENDANCE AT 
COLLEGE, 


BY JAMES RUSSELL PAKSONS, JR., 
8 cretary of the University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 


The rapid increase in public high schools throughout 
the United States is often cited as a most conspicuous 
fact in education at the close of the nineteenth century, 
Within the jurisdiction of the University of the State of 
New York this increase has been specially noteworthy. 
In 1900 there were 565 public high schools, as compared 
with 231 in 1890, a growth in ten years of more than 140 
per cent. Though, as elsewhere, the old academy fre- 
quently becomes the public high school, yet there were 
140 academies in 1900, as compared with only 104 in 1890, 
an actual growth in ten years of more than thirty-four 
per cent., due largely to the incorporation of the paro- 
chial schools. In the state of New York during the past 
decade, while the growth in enrollment in the common 
schools has been only sixteen per cent., the number of 
high school students and the total net property of sec- 
ondary schools have more than doubled. At least 
twenty-five per cent. of all high school students now 
complete balanced four year courses, and rapidly in- 
creasing numbers remain in the secondary schools for 
graduate work. 

This is the record in New York where academies were 
placed under the regents of the university in 1784, and 
high schools by the original union free school act of 
1853. But even this growth is not more remarkable 
than the correspondingly rapid increase under the super- 
vision of the regents of the university in higher, includ- 
ing professional and technical, education. In such insti- 
tutions as in the public high schools the students and 
the total net property have doubled during the past de- 
cade. The growth in public high schools is not surpris- 
ing in view of the popularity of these democratic insti- 
tutions, and of the fact that advancing requirements for 
professional and other degrees, now more uniformly 
high in New York than in any other political division 
of the United States, force students into the high schools 
to gain the preliminary cducation necessary for admis- 
sion to college. Ten years ago many institutions of 
higher education in New York received students with- 
out any preliminary education worth mentioning which 
to-day demand four years or even more of satisfactory 
high school work or an equivalent. It is remarkable 


that under such conditions the growth in higher educa- 
tion has been so great. ‘If we except medicine, where 
the normal growth has been checked temporarily by high 
standards, and some of the smaller colleges, which as 


private institutions like the old academies suffer in com- . 


petition with the public schools, the growth is very 
great throughout the entire field of higher education. 


HOW EARLY MAY HANDWORK BE MADE 


A PART OF SCHOOL WORK. 


BY CHARLES R. RICHARDS, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


Every consideration of child nature points to the im- 
mense significance of handwork as a feature of instruc- 
tion from the very beginning of school life. The real 
question is not how early should handwork be intro- 
duced in the school, but how late should it be extended. 

With the child of the early primary grades, handwork 
is one of the natural channels through which the inner 
thought and feeling find expression. Child life, like all 
life, finds realization in outward manifestation and ac- 
tion, but in the early years this expression of the self 
naturally tends toward forms that are tangible and con- 
crete,--toward forms that are easily comprehended and 
easily achieved. Such material creations not only con- 
stitute a natural fulfillment of the inner life, but they 
are, in the early stages of growth, one of the principal 
avenues through which the mind is receiving ideas and 
developing capacities. 

Such natural expression through handwork cannot 
take the form of set courses. It must be a matter of 
adaptation to the life of each particular school. It must 
recognize the school and the out-of-school interests. It 
must be a part of life, and not a formal drill. 

Variety of materials and processes are necessary to 
fully achieve this end. Freedom and flexibility and ap- 
propriateness of task are more important than accuracy 
of form. Great accuracy of result is not truth of expres- 
sion with the pupil of the early grades. ; 

Handwork in the early years of school must, to a large 
extent, be a natural expression of the ideas and interests 
represented by the other school work. Such work finds 
its first office in the instinct to reproduce the actual or 
suggested environment. This natural tendency may take 
the form of pictured representation, as in a painting or 
drawing of natural forms, or of constructive representa- 
tion, which approaches one step nearer the reality, as in 
the making of tools, implements, and buildings of the 
life studied. 

Along with this tendency is the growing instinct for 
reality that must be fed through opportunities for mak- 
ing things of direct practical use. Here the opportuni- 
ties will be found mainly in the out-of-school life, in 
making simple things that have a place in the home or 
in play. 

In this latter work care must be taken to reach the in- 
terests and conditions of the particular child dealt with, 
rather than the interests of an ideal child embodied in 
the imagination of the teacher. 


VALUK OF TRUANT SCHOOLS. 


BY MRS, DWIGHT GOSS,’ 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Truant schools become necessary because grades and 
teachers are imperfect. In cities truancy is a sociologi- 
cal problem, Truants come largely from neighborhoods 
of poverty and immorality, but a truant is not a criminal. 

The principal causes of truancy are physical and men- 
tal defects in children, bad home influence, bad manage- 
ment in school, cigarettes, and a desire on the part of 
boys to be men. Defective children are often required 
by ignorant teachers to do work which they are incapa- 
ble of doing. Children with physical defects, weak 
memories, hallucinations, and bad tempers need special 
care. Bad home influences make truants. Many par- 
ents are ignorant and indifferent, while others are crimi- 
nal, yet their children need school training more than all 
others. Sometimes boys are driven to truancy by poor 
management on the part of teachers. The cigarette 
habit causes truancy, and can be met only by teaching 
boys that it unfits them for games and sports. A few 
boys become truants to do something in active life; were 
they understood and rightly managed they would be 
good students. 

Good administration keeps the membership of a truant 
school small. Preventives for truancy in the grades are 
a good superintendent, good teachers, pleasant school 
surroundings, and manual work. The superintendent 
should have sympathy and philanthropic instincts, The 
principal should be an experienced teacher, with firm- 
ness and sympathy for defective children and evil-dis- 
posed boys. Grade teachers must be intelligent enough 
to apply the right theories of her superiors to the right 
pupils, or all will suffer. Ample play-grounds have a 
wholesome effect upon boys inclined to truancy. Man- 


trades. 


ual training brings boys into touch with the industrial 
world, for which many of them are yearning. 

In truant schools, teachers should be employed who 
have shown special ability in dealing with truants in the 
grades. Truant schools should have pleasant surround- 
ings, a gymnasium, bath room, and good juvenile litera- 
ture. Military exercises and games are helpful to tru- 
ants. Plenty of exercise will counteract and sometimes 
cure the cigarette habit. A skillful teacher will use the 
“gang” instinet to organize truants into teams and clubs 
for play and study. Manual training is an excellent 
character builder, and a great teacher of moral law. 
The workshop puts before the truant’s eyes the evils of 
waste and fa'se representations. Teachers in truant 
schools should secure the co-operation of the police and 
all people doing philanthropic work in the city, 

Grand Rapids sends as few as possible from the grades 
to the city truant school; and as few as possible from tne 
city to the state schools. The parental school system 
is not in favor. An efficient truant school is a good in- 
vestment, mentally, morally, and financially. 


EDUCATION FOR THE TRADES. 


BY CHARLES F. WARNER, 
Springtield, Mass. 


The question of education for the trades is a part of 
the larger question of technical education for which 
there is an increasing demand in this country. In 
answer to this demand the tendency has been hitherto 
to develop the higher departments of technical educa- 
tion, while comparatively little attention has been paid 
to the question of industrial education of a lower grade. 
Those closely in touch with the industrial world are de- 
manding that educators should give attention to this im- 
portant subject. Some attention has already been given 
to it, but largely through private enterprise. This can 
never fully meet the need. It is a question of public edu- 
cation, and while teaching for the trades should never 
be considered the sole function of the manual training or 
technical high school, such schools are nevertheless es- 
pecially well fitted to make a beginning in this important 
line of educational work—a beginning which may not be 
called teaching the trades, but teaching for the trades. 
The development of modern industrial methods has not 
only caused the decay of the apprentice system, but it 
has changed the character of the trades themselves, so 
that we have not all-round trades, but highly specialized 
departments of the old trades Artisans, as a rule, 
learn and practice generally but one of these special 
It is clearly impossible to carry on such special 
instruction in the public schools; but there may be a 
much greater emphasis placed upon the technical side 
of the work in manual training schools, to the end that 
through an elective system that shall allow such spec- 
ializing as is practicable the higher public schools shall 
very nearly make up for the loss of the apprentice sys- 
tem, and at the same time furnish the more general 
education which that system could not give. Modern 
mechanical principles and operations as involved in the 
machine trades, broadly considered, may be thoroughly 
taught, so that the way for entrance into these trades 
may be made much shorter and easier for the young me- 
chanic. It should be kept in mind, however, that the 
manual training or the technical high school cannot spe- 
cialize in the direcjion of all the trades, Its duty is to 
do what it can without losing its high place in a broad 
and general system of popular education. 


PH YSIOGRAPHY. 


BY W. H. SNYDER, 
Worcester, Mass. 


We Americans of all nations should be students of 
geography. Our isolation, extent of territory, commercial 
and expansive spirit make it expedient that we should 
acquaint ourselves in all ways possible with the rest of 
the world. Although the American is by nature a trav- 
eler, yet our home geography extends over such vast 
distances, and the oceans so effectually shut off our 
shoulder to shoulder intercourse with other nations, that 
it is only through study that the most of us will ever be 
brought to appreciate the conditions of other peoples. 
These conditions must be appreciated if we are ever to 
wisely take the position for which we as a nation seem 
foreordained. This appreciation will, however, never 
be attained by a purposeless or aimless study. 

Then, too, if ever geography is to attain a commanding 
position in our educational system, it must show its 
value as a disciplinary as well as an informational sub- 
The simple acquiring of information does not train 


The why and the because must play as im- 
Proba- 


ject. 
citizens. 
portant a part as the behold and the remember. 
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The Journal is now entering on its two weeks’ 
vacation. Next issue August 15. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to Cor- 
nell is John D. Rockefeller’s latest. 


Professor E. Charlton Black of Boston Univer- 
sity has been given the honorary degree of LL.D. 
by the University of Glasgow. He is one of the 
most worthy of the younger American scholars. 


Harvard’s $2,000,000 raised the past few weeks 
was announced by President Eliot without the least 
flourish of trumpets. No other educational institu- 
tion has ever approached Harvard in the character 
of the gifts, in their regularity, or in the totals, ex- 
cept in one or two instances that are quite spec- 
tacular. There is never any announced purpose to 
raise money for anything, never any glorification of 
the giver. It is always taken as a matter of fact. 
President Eliot is peerless. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


The most important accomplishment of the N. FE. 
A. for 1901 was its action on a national university. 
Rarely has the N. E. A. taken any action so im- 
portant and decisive as were its votes upon this ques- 
tion at Detroit. Primarily, the credit is due Presi- 
dent James H. Baker of Colorado University, with- 
out whose heroism and force the educators of 
America might possibly have been entirely mis- 
represented, as they have been persistently for two 
years. His was a public service not soon to be for- 
gotten. Next to President Baker, credit is due 
President William O. Thompson ‘of the University 
of Ohio, whose mastery of the situation and supreme 
power as a tactician won universal admiration even 
from those who went down before his scathing ques- 
tions as grass at the touch of the scythe. 

By a vote of twenty-two to four, the opinion of the 
committee was first repudiated, and then, by a vote 
of 116 to 40, the out and out friends of a national 
university out-voted those who had any excuse for 
delaying immediate emphasis of the convictions of 
American educators. The sentiment of American 
educational leaders is overwhelmingly in favor of a 
national university, more noble than any institution 
in America or Europe. 7 

To the deep regret of every one and to none more 
than to President Baker or President Thompson, the 
overwhelming submergence of the report seemed to 
earry lack of appreciation of President William TH. 
Harper and President Charles W. Eliot, when noth- 
ing was further from the thought of any one who 


voted against their report. These men have the 
universal respect and admiration of the other edu- 
cational leaders as well as of the rank and file. Every 
word uttered and vote given against the recommen- 
dation of the committee was accompanied with more 
or less consciousness of regret that it was necessary. 

The sentiment of the N. E. A. has always been 
emphatically in favor of a national university, the 
movement for which was born within the association 
more than thirty years ago. ‘Three years ago a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the subject, with 
the implied promise that the committee should be 
friends of a movement in which the association be- 
lieved with practical unanimity. The committee 
when chosen was seen at once to be so constituted 
that, however honorable men they were, they could 
not report in sympathy with the conviction of the 
N. E. A. But for the eminence of Dr. Harper and 
President Eliot, a protest would have been made at 
the time at what in politics would be styled packing 
a commititee, but the certainty of the fate of their 
report made protest at the time unnecessary. 

A second and much more reprehensible phase of 
the case is the fact that no report could be had of this 
committee, except “reporting progress,’ until the 
Detroit meeting, while the press of the country has 
been repeatedly furnished with the information that 
the committee had decided against a national uni- 
versity, a fact always so stated as to claim that this 
was the action of the N. EF. A. itself. What further 
aggravates the case is the fact that this information 
was deliberately used with the National Congress to 
help postpone favorable action. And what is even 
far more reprehensible is the fact that some active 
members on this committee, while in honor bound to 
study the question disinterestedly, were members of 
a larger outside movement organized for the avowed 
purpose of defeating a national university, such as 
the N. E. A. has repeatedly voted itself in favor of. 
It was this quartette of unfortunate manipulations, 
for none of which either President Harper or Presi- 
dent Eliot was responsible, that made great plain- 
ness of speech and vigor of voting necessary. 


WOMEN IN THE N. E. A. 


Circumstances and conditions make it highly in- 
teresting to contemplate the effect of the claim of 
many women teachers that they should have a 
larger representation on the programme and among 
the officers of the N. E. A. Miss Catherine Goggins’ 
election to the nominating committee by the Illinois 
delegation, over one of the strong men of the state, 
and the brilliant speech of Margaret Haley on the 
floor of the general convention, and the unusual 
amount of corridor discussion of woman’s rights and 
wrongs in the N. E. A. conspire to enhance the in- 
terest in the questions suggested by the very gen- 
eral neglect of women by the association. 

Women educators have rarely had a place upon 
ihe general programme of the N. E. A., and they 
heave had but slight recognition on the department 
programs. There has never been a woman on the 
executive board of the N. FE. A., or in any position 
of administrative influence or special honor. Many 
women resent this on the ground that they are the 
great body of the profession, and that they pay much 
more than half of all the money with which the N. 
Ik. A. is run,and from which the fund of $88,000 has 
been accumulated. 

Some women think that if there is any responsi- 
bility in handling their own money, they should have 
some share in it; if there is any honor in being upon 
the program, they are entitled to some of it; and 
if there is any professional inspiration in being in 
the councils, they should be there. 

There will always be a difference of opinion as to 
whether this practically uniform and apparently 
permanent attitude toward women by the men who 
attend to the interests of the N. FE. A. is due to 
habitual thoughtlessness or to a determined purpose, 
and if to the latter, whether this purpose results 
from conviction, prejudice, or selfishness. |What- 


ever the cause or motive, the facts remain, and the 
real questions are whether they ought to be changed; 
if so, whether they can be; and if they can be 
changed, whether it is really worth while. 


It is said by some men that the $2 paid by most 


persons, men and women, is not paid for the benefit 
of the association, and would not be paid if it could 
be avoided. At Detroit, for instance, it is known 
that many teachers, on one line of road, who could 
save thirty cents by not buying an N. E. A. ticket 
came to Detroit, attended the meetings, and did not 
become members. ‘The only persons whose two dol- 
lars represent interest in the association are the ac- 
tive members. There were, prior to the Detroit 
meeting, in the rough 2,500 such members. Of 
these 200 were institutions, schools, and libraries, 
leaving 2,300 personal active members. From last 
December to April 20 there were 137 active mem- 
bers added bo the list, of whom eighteen were women. 
In the years 1899 and 1900 there were added 463 
personal active members, of whom eighty-three were 
women. Even in recent years therefore less than 
one-fifth of the active membership are women, and 
prior to that it was even less. 

Leaving entirely out of the question therefore the 
justice or injustice of man’s habitual thoughtless- 
ness of women in the N. E. A., it is worth while to 
consider how woman can receive the official and plat- 
form recognition that will be advantageous to her. 
It is useless to reply that-women ought not to ask 
anything as women, but merely as individuals. The 
men who manage affairs always argue for what a 
man represents. For instance, this year there was 
a large and popular demand among the best men in 
the N. E. A. for the choice of Dr. John W. Cook as 
president, on the ground that his general ability, 
special adaptability for the position, and long active 
service in the association made it eminently wise to 
choose him, but when it was realized that two of the 
last three presidents had been normal school princi- 
pals, and two of the last eight had been from Illinois, 
his warmest champions were silent. On the other 
hand, Mr. Beardshear, who was well known to few 
members of the nominating committee, represented 
Iowa, which had not had a president in many years, 
and the agricultural colleges, which had never had a 
president. But who believes any one will ever nom- 
inate Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell because no woman state 
superintendent has been chosen, or Miss Mary E. 
Woolley because the women’s colleges have never had 
a representative, or Sarah Louise Arnold because 
women supervisors have never been recognized, or 
Margaret Haley because the grade teachers have 
never been honored, or Mrs. Ella F. Young because 
women college professors have had no place? And 
yet, any one of these five women would make as 
good a program, and preside with as much grace and 
dignity, use as classic English, and be as well heard 
as nine out of ten of the men presidents of the asso- 
ciation, and would in all respects be better than sev- 
eral of the presidents have been. Why should every 
phase of man’s educational interests be represented 
and none of the women’s? is the question that is 
forcing itself to the front among women. 

Women themselves are more to blame for this 
habitual official thoughtlessness of them than they 
seem to think. They must think of it for them- 
selves. ‘The world was not made in a minute. It 
takes time, tact, and friendships to accomplish any- 
thing of this kind. For three years, at least, the 
friends of the agricultural colleges have been plan- 
ning skillfully for the recognition that came at De- 
troit. For two years, at least, friends of the school 
administration department have been arranging for 
some member of some school board to be president 
of the N. FE. A., and now the business schools and 
colleges are looking ahead to the time when one of 
their number will preside over the deliberations of 
the association. The woman plea is too broad 
for effective campaigning. Women’s colleges, 
women superintendents or grade teachers would be 
much nearer a concentrated issue, and a woman will 
preside, whenever lines of desire are laid deep 
enough. No brass band is desirable, no antagonisms 
permissible. There should be a nucleus of at least 
ten men or women on the nominating committee 
each year who are known to be interested in having 
some appropriate recognition of women. On the 
nominating committee at Detroit there were four 
women. ‘The committee had the naming of two 
men who will be on the executive committee—the 
president and treasurer—and eleven vice-presidents. 


There were fifty directors, of whom perhaps forty 
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were selected by the state delegations, and ten were 
nominated by the committee. If women of promi- 
nence had been named for as many as five of the 
vic presidents, or for the entire ten directors, not 
, dissenting voice would have been heard, and yet 
pot one woman vice-president was named, and but 
oie woman director, and she was presented by a 
nan, all of which goes to show woman’s un- 
familiarity with the possibilities, on the one hand, 
and lack of adequate sense of responsibility on the 
other. ‘Three of the four women nominated men 
for ollice, and one of these women was second to no 
voman in the profession in loyalty to women, and 
vet women never fared worse in the N. E. A. nomi- 
nations than this year, when they might have fared 
excellently well. There are twenty jwomen in the 
association who can have anything, that will not 
place them upon the executive board, whenever it 
is suggested at the right time. 

Why they are not on the general program is not 
so readily determined. There was not a better ad- 
dress at Detroit than Alice Freeman Palmer’s, or 
Mary E. Woolley’s, delivered at Saratoga the week 
before. There were few addresses on the general 
program equal to that of Mrs. Dwight Goss of Grand 
Rapids in the department of administration on 
Thursday, and there has never been a better address, 
judged by mastery of facts, keenness of logic, fas- 
cination of fervency, or brillianey of delivery, than 
the volunteer speech of Margaret Haley on Friday. 

li is improbable that any one is intentionally to 
blame for the general absence of women teachers 
from the program, and if women will call the atten- 
tion of the presidents, from year to year, to well- 
known women who have something to say, who know 
how to say it, and who can be heard as well as men, 
there will be no absence of women educators from 
the program. But, above all else, the important 
conditions are these,—aective membership and the 
constant attendance of the women who are active 
members. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The failure of the conference at Pittsburg be- 

iveen representatives of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion and the steel corporations resulted in a general 
strike July 15 in the mills of the sheet-steel, steel- 
hoop, and tin-plate companies which form a part of 
the United States steel corporation. From the 
strikers’ point of view, the issue is the necessity of 
extending the union scale to the non-union mills in 
order to avoid discrimination against the union mills 
when times are dull; from the corporations’ point of 
view, the issue is that of turning over the manage- 
ment of the great business enterprises to an irre- 
sponsible labor organization. 

* * * 

The struggle promises to be obstinate, and it is 
not impossible that it may be fraught with conse- 
uences as serious as attended the great strike in 
ihe British engineering trades a few years ago. If 
it lasts long, it cannot fail to check the astonishing 
evelopment of American steel exports, and greatly 
\o promote the interests of foreign competitors. In 
any event, it shows how idle was the expectation that 
the consolidation of corporations would diminish 
the number of strikes. The effect is the reverse. 
Such a combination as the Steel Trust provokes com- 
bination on the side of labor; and when strikes do 
occur, they are likely to be more wide-spread. 

* * 

The strike of the stationary firemen in the Penn- 
‘vlvania anthracite coal fields, which was ordered 
July 16,-has no direct connection with the steel 
strike, although it affects affiliated interests. This 
strike is for an eight-hour working day, without re- 
duced pay, and is equivalent to a demand for twenty 
per cent. inerease of wages. The firemen are not a 
humerous body, but their work is indispensable ito 
the operation of the mines, and their strike would 
in any ease have thrown many thousands of miners 
out of work. Many of the largest collieries antici- 
ted this contingency by promptly closing their 
nines, more than 100,000 miners thereby becoming 
idle, 


* * 


Pursuing their policy of desolating the country 


and concentrating the non-combatant population 
into great camps, the British have now in these 
camps in South Africa 82,410 Boers, men, women, 
and children. They are described as Boer 
“refugees,” but they are not that, for most of them 
have been driven into these camps from their scat- 
tered homes, precisely as General Weyler drove the 
Cuban “reconcentradoes” into similar camps. More 
than one quarter of the whole number are women; 
more than half of the total are children. During the 
single month of June nearly 600 children died in 
these camps. ‘These are official figures. Unofficial 
reports point to inexcusable hardships and depriva- 
tions which the British government, moving with 
characteristic slowness, is about to investigate 
through a committee of women. 

* * * 

The official announcement in the House of Com- 
mons that a bill will shortly be introduced to change 
King Edward’s title, with a view to including the 
colonies and dependencies, piques public curiosity in 
England and elsewhere as to the extent of the change 
to be made. It is now twenty-four years since Queen 
Victoria, in accordance with the fervent desire of 
Disraeli, hintself a great lover of pomp and cere- 
mony, assumed the title of Empress of India. 
There can hardly be a new title so magnificent as 
that awaiting King Edward; but the colonies have 
certainly manifested a splendid loyalty in England’s 
recent straits, and a title which expresses and recog- 
nizes that fact may be welcomed. 

5 * * * 

The London Saturday Review, which never know- 
ingly lets slip an opportunity for saying something 
unpleasant about Americans, printed an article sev- 
eral weeks ago, arguing that it was in the one pur- 
suit of money-getting that Americans surpass other 
nations, and that they make but a beggarly showing 
in other forms of achievement. The best refutation 
of the charge that American ideals and achievements 
are wholly sordid is found in the unceasing flow of 
benefactions to colleges, libraries, and other public 
institutions. This year’s commencement season was 
signalized by gifts to Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Vassar, 
and other colleges amounting to from three to four 
million dollars. If American financiers are making 
money rapidly, they are also spending it generously. 
The Saturday Review’s fling came with peculiarly ill 
grace immediately after Mr. Carnegie’s princely gift 
of ten million dollars to the Scotch universities. 

* * * 

There may be a battle royal in the next congress 
over the question of the exclusion of Chinese immi- 
grants. ‘The Geary exclusion act expires by its own 
limitation next year, and a bill has already been 
framed to extend its provisions for another period of 
twenty years. The Chinese in this country are cir- 
culating a petition, asking congress to repeal the act, 
instead of extending it, and they state their case 
with a good deal of vigor, and not in the least in the 
tone of suppliants. They are not only a small and 
feeble folk, but they have no votes. Their petition, 
however, will be re-enforced by the influence of 
some commercial interests, which regard the appre- 
hension of Chinese cheap labor as a senseless bug- 
bear, and are desirous that the attitude of the 
United States toward China should be conciliatory 
rather than hostile. 

* * 

A curious case involving the proposed exclusion of 
a particular Chinese, Su Shih Chin by name, has re- 
cently arisen. The man is one of the leaders among 
the Chinese reformers, and the Empress Dowager 
hates him with all the fervor of which she is capable, 
which is saying a great deal. When he landed at 
San Francisco on the steamship Pekin, the Chinese 
government, through Minister Wu, asked the United 
States government to send him back. The treas- 
ury authorities detained him a few days, and then 
allowed him to remain. Had they done otherwise, 
he would doubtless have been beheaded as soon as he 
reached Qhina, for he was dogged to this country by 
agents of the Empress, who were sent to watch him, 
and to accompany him back. The, case recalls that 
which arose at Londoa a few years ago, when the 
Chinese embassy tried to get hold of an obnoxious 
Chinese reformer whom the British authorities 


would not surrender. 


{Continued from page 91.) 


bly most of us can remember when physics and chemis- 
try were taught entirely from books, and consisted sim- 
ply of a mass of information which was accepted on 
authority. During the past few years this kind of pres- 
entation has been superseded by a rational method and, 
I believe, we are destined to see in the near future the 
same rational method applied to geography. To attain 
its highest efficiency, geography must become to a consid- 
erable extent a laboratory subject, in which actual work 
is done, and the principal use of the text-book is as a 
guide and fount of reference, and not as something to 
be learned and recited. 

The government during recent years has gone to great 
expense in making contour maps of different parts of 
the country. How many of our educated people even 
are able to intelligently use these? What does great 
circle sailing mean to the average student of geography? 

The aim in geography should be to impart a scientific 
knowledge of the surface of the earth. This scientific 
knowledge, however, is not general information. It is 
the experimental knowledge which enables us to under- 
stand fully the expressed results of others, to appreciate 
the geographical details of a photograph, to understand 
exactly what sort of topography is represented by a con- 
tour map, to form a mental picture of a region when 
properly described, and by means of photographs, maps, 
and description to be able to appreciate and explain the 
phenomena discovered. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have a material equipment for the teaching of geogra- 
phy. There must be an actuality about the subject, not 
a mere hearsay. Chicago by its school museum, which 
it has prepared to move from school to school, is the 
first city to supply one of these needs. The larger part 
of the apparatus for this subject has not yet been in- 
vented, and it devolves upon those who are to-day teach- 
ing the science to construct and bring together the tools. 
The first decade of the twentieth century will see this 
done. 


DETROIT. 

Detroit is a grand convention city. There is none bet- 
ter. It is more likely to be cool in summer than any 
other city, and less liable to be excessively hot, even 
under extreme provocation. Its streets are exceptionally 
clean, its street car service satisfactory, its hotel are 
not high, and their service is unusually prompt, and free 
from hold-ups for tips. The Cadillac is, all in all, the 
best headquarters we have ever had, aside from the 
Auditorium. The electrics take you to Pontiac or Ann 
Arbor with neatness and dispatch, with refreshing 
breezes, even on a hot day. A nickel gives you a fine 
steamer ride over to one of the most beautiful parks in 
America, while there are no end of other attractive ex- 
cursions for river and lake almost every hour of the day. 
The city welcomes an association right royally, just as 
though it enjoyed it, and not because it thought it ought 
to be agreeable. 


THE ENTERTAINERS. 


The women teachers were incessant in their devotion 
to the interests of visitors. They assigned one of their . 
number each day to take charge of the headquarters of 
every state department, so that when one desired any 
information about the city, resorts, places of meeting, 
or excursions, they had merely to drop into the Missouri, 
Nebraska, or any other headquarters, and a Detroit 
teacher was there to lend any assistance. 


W. C. Martindale, superintendent of Detroit, spared 
himself at no time, but for a year has devoted himself 
to perfecting the preparation, and his thought was not 
released from its constant activity until the last of the 
visitors departed on Saturday. He is probably the 
youngest man that has had such responsibilities placed 
upon him since the meetings of the association became 
so large. He must find great satisfaction in the success 
of his labors and in the appreciation of the guests. He 
was cheerfully honored with the second vice-presidency 
by the N. E. A., the first always going to the retiring 
president. 


To attempt to give credit to all those who contributed 
to the universal joy of the thousands of guests would be 
futile, but in the presence of mayor and superintendent, 
merchants and principals, club women and teachers 
there stands out in clear relief one woman whose praises 
none sang more plainly than her Detroit associates, Mrs. 
Emma A. Thomas, who helped to raise much of the 
money for the entertainment, who conducted the great 
school chorus of welcome, who arranged for the un- 
paralleled musical features of every session, and, in addi- 
tion to all these, opened her Normal Music Institute, 
home, and grounds to the five important receptions of 
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the week. How she did it is as much of a wonder as 
that she had the heart to give herself up to the work 
just as she was to open her large summer music school, 
with its exhausting demands. 


William Austin Ellis, president of the Principals’ As- 
sociation, is the oldest active member of the N. E. A. in 
Michigan, though he is a young man. As president of 
the Principals’ Association, many responsibilities came 
to him, all of which he met cheerfully and ably, His ac- 
quaintance with thé visiting members of the N. E. A. 
was probably greater than that of any other member of 
the local committee. 


DETROIT OUTINGS. 

The park retreats are accessible and refreshing, while 
the going and coming cost no more than street car fares, 
and are as refreshing as a brief harbor trip. The boat 
ride to the Flats is not surpassed in Boston or San Fran- 
cisco. It is a ride of two hours and a half, on a beauti- 
ful lake steamer, up the Detroit river, out into Lake St. 
Clair, then through a mile-long water boulevard in the 
heart of the lake—inconceivable elsewhere—into a 
broad water parkway, which skirts a panoramic retreat 
as unique as Venice, and as delightful as any similar 
place in the world On a strip of land which appears to 
be floating among the bulrushes is first a clubhouse, then 
a nest of summer residences and a summer hotel, fol- 
lowed by a bevy of cottages, and a famous fish dinner 
resort, which introduces you to all sorts of seaside fan- 
tasies. Never to be forgotten is an afternoon and early 
evening on this trip, going up on one of the steamers 
bound far away over the Northern lakes for two hours 
and a half, then an hour and a half’s visit and ramble 
by fhe water, with an appetizing fish dinner of perch 
and pike, caught after you started from Detroit, and 
served piping hot, then a ride back on the deck of 
another steamer, passing from Chicago to Buffalo. 
Think of the tonic breeze from the lake, of the kindred 
craft of unusual shape always in sight, going and com- 
ing between Lakes Huron, Superior, Michigan, and Erie, 
of the appetite and the table, of the sunset and stars, 
and then know that all these possibilities are associated 
with a wharf only a few minutes from any hotel in De- 
troit, or any place of meeting. No other city has such a 
combination so accessible. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CONVENTION. 
[Detroit News. ] 

To the educators of the nation a sacred mission is en- 
trusted, for they, conjointly with the home circle, have 
in charge the preparation of the coming generation for 
the duties of life. They have the power to impart false 
ideals, to waste the most important years of individual 
preparation in follies; or they have the power to shape 
the developing minds of the young in accordance with 
the gradual elevation of the race. For ten or fifteen 
years of their lives the youth of the nation are placed in 
the hands of the educators. The school people are en- 
trusted with the responsibility of shaping them into in- 
telligent, right-thinking men and women, who will be 
fitted to supply themselves with the necessities of life, 
who will be fitted to conduct the governments of states 
and nation, who will have a proper conception of their 
duties toward their fellow-men, and who, above all, will 
be fitted for that highest sphere of true mamhood and 
womanhood, the home. 

This national association is indicative of an apprecia- 
tion of the responsibilities which have been entrusted to 
the teachers of the United States. It is a confession of 
the need of every teacher for a special preparation for 
his duties—something that the university and the nor- 
mal training school cannot give. There is no ideal pre- 
paratory school for teachers. Each one must, after a 
rudimentary preparation, acquire his peculiar fitness for 
the work in the broadening school of experience. The 
convention is held for the purpose of combining the ex- 
perience and wisdom of the most successful teachers into 
a school of better preparation for the whole mass. 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 

The N. E. A. has demonstrated again and again that 
it is a remarkable organization. Its almost uniformly 
large meetings, the growth of the permanent fund, the 
grand entertainment everywhere accorded it, the ease 
with which it rebukes every effort to misuse its name 
and influence are some of the evidences of its healthful 
life, but the active membership list is the noblest evi- 
dence of all. 

There are more than 200 institutions on the active 
membership list. Of these, there are 72 colleges and 
universities, 44 normal schools, 50 public libraries, 11 
boards of education, and 26 other institutions, and only 
a beginning hes been made in this direction. The 200 


will soon become a thousand and more. Then the addi- 
tions in 1899 and 1900 together were less than 500 from 
individuals for the two years, while this year at Detroit 
alone more than that number were added. The blue 
badge of active membership is now proudly worn by 
every member, while the associate membership badge is 
rarely worn in sight. Any one can become an active 
member who pays membership fee two years in succes- 
sion, and keeps up his payments, whether present or ab- 
sent. In return for this he gets the volume, which is 
easily worth more than $2.00. 


THE LESSON FROM CHARLESTON, 


It was worth while to have one very small meeting for 
the sake of demonstrating the possibilities and capab‘li- 
ties of the N. E. A. The membership receipts at 
Charleston were less than $6,000, and the expenses of the 
year were upwards of $11,000, and yet the current re- 
ceipts of the year, exclusive of interest on the fund, were 
$300 more than the expenses. True, $300 is not a large 
sum, but it is quite sufficient to make all friends of the 
N. E. A. very happy, as it shows conclusively that, in- 
dependently of the interest on the fund, the association 
can always pay its way. There will probably never be 
as small a meeting as that at Charleston, nor a more ex- 
pensive small meeting, while, on the other hand, the 
active membership will be larger and larger. in the last 
two years but little more than 500 were added, while this 
year alone the number will reach 1,000, or four times the 
average membership of 1899 and 1900. The financial 
future of the N. E. A. is therefore secure, and it can well 
afford to do missionary work occasionally. 


PAUPERIZING THE INDIAN. 
{From Detroit Free Press.] 

The feature of the day’s meeting was an able and 
scholarly address by Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
the reservation and ration systems were obstacles to 
progress, and pauperizing to the Indian, and that the 
red man must be brought to the full realization that he 
must work for his living the same as any other man. He 
told a pathetic story of the bravery and loyalty of the 
Indian which brought tears to the eyes of his hearers. 


GREEN—SHEPARD—GREENLEE. 

Of course the success of the meeting was largely due 
to the three executive officers, President J. M. Green, 
Secretary Irwin Shepard, and Treasurer L. C. Greenlee. 
Few persons have any adequate appreciation of what it 
means to arrange for such a meeting, credit for which 
primarily belongs to Mr. Shepard, the permanent secre- 
tary, who, waking or sleeping, has nothing else on his 
mind for 365 days in the year, and the same may almost 
be said to be true of his family, Mrs. Shepard and their 
two sons. Never have I known any private business, 
even, in which four persons of one household gave so 
much intelligent and expert thought, with such tireless 
devotion. No one questions the ability, devotion, good 
judgment, or impartiality of Mr. Shepard in this great 
work. 

The president is chiefly responsible for the program, 
to balance which is no easy matter. First, he must settle 
upon its scope and variety, then upon those he would 
like to have present the topics, and lastly, to get them if 
he can. I have known a president to have thirty-seven 
declinations, which means that a program is never what 
he intended to have. It is no easy matter for a presi- 
dent to avoid being worked, and none ever escaped it 
more nearly than did Dr. Green. He sought advice, but 
made his own decisions. While there was no superlative 
success, there was no mortifying failure. 

Treasurer Greenlee was eminently faithfu] in his ser- 
vice, wise in his counsels, and loyal in spirit, so that it 
was with keen regret that the nominating committee 
found itself unable to renominate him because of the 
precedent established last year—to have the treasurer- 
ship a one-term office. To these men profound gratitude 
is due. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

Dr. J. M, Green, president of the N. E. A. in 1901, 
delivered an earnest, sane, interesting address, 

There is certainly a very strong movement throughout 
the country in favor of making the work of the lower 
grades more practical, using that word in its dcllars and 
cents meaning. The feeling in very many cities is that 
the lower grades must do all that it is possible to make 
them do in preparing a boy for becoming a bread-winner. 

This has gone too far in many instances. To a certain 
extent it has been a healthy reaction, but the advocates 
of this change in public school policy should remember 
that there are certain fundamental principles that must 


Dr. Winship said . 


of necessity precede all special instruction in any one 
line. Commercial arithmetic must be preceded by the 
fundamntals in mathematics, without which it is mean- 
ingless and impossible. So with chemistry. Where I live 
there has been a request made for a special instruction 
in the chemistry of clays and of pottery making. It is 
impossible to give that without first giving some general 
instruction in the fundamentals of all chemistry. But 
there is good sense in the reaction, nevertheless, 

At the present time in botany the pupil is led to know 
those plants that aid or hinder agriculture, instead 
of the subject being unrelated to the business life as 
formerly. In natural history he studies forms of animal 
life that have some near relation to the human life and 
industry. Certain studies that were formerly reserved 
for the high school have been changed to have a place 
in the lower grades. 

There is another notable change in the development 
of the schools of this country, in that there is increased 
attention everywhere to the high schools or the second- 
ary schools. The number of graduates from such schools 
is annually increasing very rapidly. The number of such 
schools in the country has increased very largely and is 
growing annually. This country is now spending more 
per capita on education that any other country in the 
world, forty cents more than Germany, and still more 
compared to England. A large portion of the increase 
is for the high schools. The average of education is ris- 
ing. United States Commissioner of Education Harris 
has some remarkable statistics upon this matter, show- 
ing the percentage of increase. It shows another thing, 
and that is that education in this country in the public 
schools is no longer looked upon as a charity, but is 
rather regarded as a co-operative matter participated in 
by the whole community. The private school will no 
doubt always have a place, but the public school is now 
patronized by the wealthy also. . 


CHICAGO FEDERATION. 

The Chicago grade teachers’ federation had head- 
quarters at the Cadillac. Its president is Miss Ella A. 
Rowe, who is in attendance at the convention. There 
are in Chicago something more than 6,000 teachers, of 
whom 2,961 are members of the federation. The organ- 
ization has done much in the way of helping the cause 
of the teachers in Chicago. For years it was the prac- 
tice whenever it was deemed wise to cut down ihe ex- 
penditures to cut the school system first, and the 
teachers’ salaries were the first thing to suffer. Not 
long ago there were not taxes enough to pay the salaries, 
and they were severely cut. The federation brought suit 
against the board of equalization, claiming that twenty- 
one large corporations were not properly assessed. 

Judge Thompson decided the case in favor of the 
teachers, and handed down a scathing opinion. The de- 
cision netted an increase in taxes received of $5,000,000 
a year. It was appealed, and is now pending before the 
supreme court of Illinois. Tne teachers are jubilant and 
hopeful of success in the higher court, however, and say 
that they will continue to fight for their interests. 

Catharine Goggin and Margaret Haley shared with 
Mi:s Rowe in popular interest. 


STRAY SHOTS. 


The Declaration of Principles, through Dr. E. Oram 
Lyte, chairman of the committee, was by far the best 
in the history of the N. E. A. It was not as spectacular 
as it has been sometimes, but it was clear, compre- 
hensive, and sensible, and in good English, 


The Educational Press Association’ had a profitable 
meeting, and chose C. 'W. Bardeen of Syracuse as presi- 
dent, His acceptance of the honor and responsibility 
was greatly pleasing to the members. 


Colonel F. W. Parker, “the Apostle of Modernity,” is 
the way the Detroit News puts it. 


Mrs. Ella F. Young made a great hit when she said the 
school is to work over a child until bis parents would 
not know him if they did not see him from day to day 
during the process. 


The death of two of the most eminent educators of 
America the past year—Henry Barnard and B. A. Hins- 
dale—made the memorial exercises more impressive than 
ever before, 


The first kindergartens in the United States were es- 
tablished in St. Louis twenty-seven years ago, and they 
are now an integral part of the school system of the 
city. Every large school has its kindergarten, so that 
they now have seventy kindergartens, with 7,000 chil- 
dren in attendance, St. Louis expends about $107,000 a 
year on kindergartens alone. Work, of course, is con- 


tinued up through the grades by means of paper folding, 
card cutting, and so on, as far as the seventh grade, 
where the boys begin carpentry and the girls take up 
sewing. The whole is a gradual development without 
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any break or hiatus between the home and the school, or 
between any one part of the school and another. The 
firs: manual training school in the country was also es- 
tablished in St. Louis, but it is a private institution. 

The lemonade furnished in great abundance at all 
times at the Michigan headquarters was as good as 
jemons, sugar, strawberries, oranges, and the art of mix- 
ing things could. make it. 


pr. E. Oram Lyte of Millersville, Pa., says, “I am quite 


sure that when the Indian learns to respect himself, a 


large part of the education has been accomplished. The 
Indian still carries the idea that he is an Indian rather 
than an American. 

Mr. Reed and his famous Dixon’s pencils were as popu- 
lar a combination as was to be found at the Cadillac, 


W. E. Crosby is one of the ancient landmarks in N. 
BE. A. history, and yet he is far from being ancient. 

N. A. E. and N. E. A. led to confusion that was at 
times confounding, The two conventions were in session 
in Detroit at the same time, and each used its magic 
letters, meaning National Association of Embalmers, 
and National Educational Association. 

Ohio appears to have led in attendance, there having 
been upwards of 700 registered at headquarters. Cleve- 
land sent more than 200, Cincinnati more than 100, 

St. Louis sent 185 to Detroit. 


MISS REEL AND THE INDIANS, 


Miss Bstelle Reel was the busiest person in Detroit, and 

demonstrated that a woman is fully the equal of any 
man as an organizer and administrator. Her depart- 
ment had the most sessions and the largest audiences, 
while her exhibit was the most fetching. It consisted of 
a collection of industrial and literary work prepared by 
the pupils of the Indian schools and native work done by 
the old Indians. Not the least interesting part of this 
exhibit was the collection of native work, consisting of 
bead work, blankets, reed work, and baskets. Miss Reel 
is endeavoring to revive, or preserve, the native indus- 
tries. It is an art belonging to an ancient civilization, 
the last vestiges of which are passing away. Miss Reel 
proposes to preserve the native industries by placing 
some of the older Indians in the schools as instructors, 
as they are the only ones who are qualified for this work, 
The exhibit of baskets includes typical specimens from 
a number of tribes, including the famous Pomo feather 
basket of Northern California, in which the maker has 
woven a design showing the path she took up the moun- 
tain after quail, and with its feathers has decorated her 
basket around the top, These are considered the finest 
baskets made. In the collection will be found baskets 
made of sedge, shredded cedar wood, agave, and yuooa, 
and a number of beautiful baskets made of the stems of 
maiden-hair fern, by the Hupa Valley (Cal.) Indians, 
Reed work is also shown in abundance, together with 
buckskin and fine bead work. 

An added interest attached to the work on account of 
the odd names of some of the children. Among the 
many noticed were the following: Etta Naheneshehay, 
Chalina Big Goose, Antape One Coyote, Antime-Run- 
After-the-Smoke, Peter-Knows-The-Country, Jessie 
Three Thighs, John-Comes-To-Drink, Agnes-Sees-The- 
Ground, Owen-Walking-Stick, Windy Little John, Jennie 
Lodge Skin, and Starry Sun Chief. 


AN OCCASIONAL ONE. 

Chairman W. F. Lyon of the committee on informa- 
tion had a series of letters from one teacher concerning 
her rooms. She wrote first on the general proposition 
and learned in reply that on registering she would be 
allowed an opportunity to select from a great many 
rooms one to her liking. She asked more specifically and 
hada room allotted to her in advance by street, number, 
and description. Thereafter she filed a bill of particu- 
lars concerning the room she desired. It must be a large 
room, as she could not bear a small one, The bed must 
not be shoved up in the corner of the room, but stand 
out in the middle thereof. She could not have anyone 
occupy the room with her, and ‘there must be a porch, 
but not a narrow one with just two chairs. It must be 
a broad porch and well shaded. 


JUST HIS SIZE. 

One young professor who entered the registration 
bureau was a graduate of Harvard. He was faultlessly 
dressed, with creased trousers and shining boots. 

While he was there a party of teachers from the middle 
West entered. One of them was tall and lanky and was 
easily from the farm. He had his carpet bag with him 
and wore a broad-brimmed straw hat. When he spied 


_ Faciles.” 


the young Harvard fellow he rushed up to him and shook 
hands with him. 

“Say, are you a member of the association?” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the astonished professor. 

“Well, I’m glad to meet you. I’m awful glad to meet 
you. You’re just the one I’m looking for. I’ve got a 
room down here that’s big enough for two, and I guess 
you’re just about the fellah that I’d just as soon have.” 

The young man thanked him, but said that he had 
engaged a room at the Cadillac. 


FEW OF THE OLD SORT. 


Not more than a small proportion of the teachers ap- 
pear to be of the old style, fabled sort, with an old maid 
voice and angular features. But there was one who 
walked into the registration bureau yesterday and asked 
for a room, which she finally got, after a deal of fussing 
and fuming about this, that, and the other, light and air 
and distance above the ground and wooden or brick 
building, and so on, ad infinitum. Then she inquired 
about the price, The young woman answered that the 
room was fifty cents a day. i 

“And meals?” asked the angles. 

“No; meals are twenty-five cents extra apiece.” 

“Oh, mercy! Twenty-five cents for a meal! That’s 
outrageous. Is there nothing cheaper?” 

The young woman said something about stopping the 
milk wagon and buying milk,-and the woman of the 
angles decided to take the room. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A NEW GRADATION. By M. C. Smart. Boston: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Price, 50 cents. ; 
Mr. Smart, principal of the Stevens high school, Clare- 

mont, N. H., has prepared “A New Gradation” for young 

Latin students. For some time there has been a ten- 

dency to reduce Latin from the very beginning of its 

study to a strong, practical working basis. And Mr. 

Smart’s work comes to meet the need of a book that shall 

do just this. The pupil has his “first book” and gram- 

mar to learn his declensions and inflections, and the first 
constructions of the Latin sentence. Then, with Mr. 

Smart’s book, he starts in on a vigorous, flexible, pro- 

gressive course, where he speaks and writes from Latin 

into English and from English into Latin. 

He needs only a few noun and verb forms before he 
is ready to begin, and the exercises are very simple, to 
ensure readiness and ease in turning the English into 
the Latin form—to make it natural to think in Latin. 
Later, the exercises are more difficult and complex, but 
with the same flexibility of the use of the language 
forms. The pupil uses narrative from the very begin- 
ning, both from English to Latin and from Latin to 
English, for that is the only true way to get the content 
of a language. In a brief introduction Mr. Smart gives 
the rules of syntax for most required cases, with refer- 
ences to leading grammars. At the end of the book is 
added the “Story of Ulysses,” from Ritchie’s ‘‘Fabulae 
A large number of the exercises are fables, for 
these have interest always. 


AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS, COLONIAL AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL. By Albert Bushnell Hart and 
Edward Channing. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
Price, 10 cents each. 

More attention is being given to the matter of en- 
couraging research among the pupils in the school. This 
prevents superficiality and carelessness in the study of 
all the branches. Among the prominent advocates of 
source-book reading are the editors of the present series. 
The numbers contain extracts from John Winthrop’s 
“History of New England,” from vohn Smith’s “True 
Relation,” from Lincoln’s “State Papers,” from the 
“Dred Scott Decision,” etc. These and many others, put 
into the hands of students, would give color and interest 
to their history lessons, because thus one learns the 
original facts. These “Leaflets’’ are abundantly able to 
arouse and keep alive the enthusiasm accruing to a com- 
prehensive knowledge of our country’s history. Hence 
they are a great addition to any library. 

BIRTH, A’ NEW CHANCE. By Columbus Bradford. 
Chicago: A. ©. McClurg. 

This is an essay to demonstrate a new theory of what 
happens when man passes through death into the un- 
known. Mr. Bradford claims that “we are individuaily 
bound up with our race, and as much dependent upon 
our race for our hoped-for living again as we were to get 
into our present life.” He finds to prove his claim a 
new interpretation of the Bible. He dedicates the book 
to “those who are seeking to know the truth, and there 
is certainly one axiom of truth in his statement, that if 
all men would act as if they believed it true, we should 
see in one generation a vast change for the better. 


SCHUTZE’S AMUSING GEOGRAPHY AND SYSTEM 
OF MAP-DRAWING. By Lenore Congdon Schutze, 
A.M. San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company. 
64 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Among the many volumes devoted to teaching map- 
drawing and geography, this one seems unique. It is 
adapted for pupils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
in schools, and gives valuable hints to parents and 
teachers regarding the art of teaching this subject. The 
shape of each state or country resembles some object, 
as a chair, chimney, butterfly-net, camel, skull. Object 
and map are placed side by side on the page. As the 
object is emphasized by means of a little story, verse, or 
song, the outline of the map is becoming permanently 
fixed in the memory. Explicit directions are then given 


for drawing each map. Considerable blackboard work 

is introduced, special numerical measurements being 

used. Thus map-drawing becomes a delight rather than 

a bore. The state flowers are pictured. There are 

rhymes and stories to be completed by the use of geo- 

graphical names inserted in appropriate places. Conun- 

drums, too, are answerable by names of places. “Pull a 

California river out of the wing of a New England bay” 

is a sample problem. 

The book must speak for itself by actual use. No one 
who finds geography difficult can afford to be without it, 
While amusing, it instructs. 

THE METHOD OF EVOLUTION. Review of the 
Present Attitude of Science. By H. W. Conn. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Illustrated. 408 pp. 

It is useless longer to shun the facts ‘of evolution. 
These facts must be interpreted anew by the younger 
men. It is difficult for the evolutionists who took their 
theory and inspiration from Huxley and Darwin to face 
the latest phases of the subject. For forty years evo- 
lution has been a deductive science; now there have 
arisen a body of scientists who know not Darwin and 
Huxley, and they insist upon evolution by inductive 
methods. It is no longer a question as to what laws 
Darwin stated, no longer a study in logic or the libra- 
ries, but of nature and her revelations. Professor Conn 
is every way equipped for this work, and he has pre- 
sented all that the younger men need and desire in a 
way to be both interesting and imtelligent. No one 
should study or teach evolution without this book as a 
guide or a balance. 


JUNIOR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Francis Newton Thorpe, A. M., Ph.D. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge & Brother. Price, 90 cents. 

This history for junior classes is to prepare young stu- 
dents, by teaching real history, for a broader study of 
real history. It relegates the story-telling method of 
history to supplementary reading, and confines the His- 
tory study from this early stage to facts; it tells of the 
kind of men who made the history of the United States, 
and how they made it. It shows that history is by no 
means all adventure, but that the life and industries of 
the successive eras had their part in making strong and 
successful the eras of war. The book is very pleasantly 
written, and the illustrations are well chosen and clear. 
The list of “books to read” at the end of each chapter 
supplies the poetry, and romance, and biography of the 
“story” part, and does so much more completely and effi- 
ciently than padding it into the text. Pupils of the fifth, 
or certainly the sixth, grade ought to do very good work 
with this history. One of its notable features is its em- 


phasis upon historical geography, which is made clear 


and exact by excellent maps. , 


A MANUAL OF LABORATORY PHYSICS. By H. M. 
Tory and F. H. Pitcher. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. Price, $2.00. 

This is one of the helpful books that we are always 
glad to see, that in laboratory practice teaches the stu- 
dent to work for himself. It is prepared for large classes 
when the demonstrator cannot possibly work at every 
pupil’s elbow, nor even before the eyes and ears of all 
his class. ‘For each experiment there is a list of refer- 
ences, a list of apparatus, a short statement of the theory 
involved, and a tabulated example,”’ with space below for 
the student to tabulate his own results. * Thus the stu- 
dent sees and does for himself’ like an original investi- 
gator, with the demonstrator at hana for what he cannot 
do by himself. The course is an elementary course in 
physics at McGill University in sound, light, heat, mag- 
netism, and electricity. Professors Tory and Pitcher 
were both late demonstrators at McGill. 

THE STORY OF CUBA AND THE CUBAN PEOPLE. 
For Young Readers. By Lottie E. Jones. Published 
by the author. Dansville, Ill. 

“The Story of Cuba and the Cuban People” is very 
prettily and brightly told, in a way that will appeal to 
children and give them an excellent idea of the island 
and its people. There are three little children in the 
story, and in a very sweet way they are made compan- 
ions of the children who read the book, so that it is as 
if the little Americans went visiting in Cuba. This idea 
is still further carried out by comparing the Cuban ways 
and customs with familiar American ones. The explana- 
tions of the history which Cuba has in common with the 
United States is very simple and clear. The book is ex- 
cellent for its purpose, and deserves a large circulation. 
TO NAZARETH OR TARSUS? 

vie. Price, $1.00. ‘ 

“To Nazareth or Tarsus” is a story of proving by 
works of practical benevolence the power of the spirit- 
ual life that many a man fails to find in popular and 
accepted theology. The “man” who is the subject of the 
book goes about doing good in ways that we catch 
glimpses of now and then, but seldom hear of. .There 
are certain theological problems brought up for discus- 
sion which set the reader thinking. 


New York: J. S. Ogil- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Edited by Cyrus L. Hooper. Price, 30 cents, 


By A. C. Dixon. Price, 1 
cents. Boston: James H. Earle. 
“Familiar Trees and Their Leaves.” By F. Schuyler Mathews. 
Price, $1.75. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Heroes and Hero Worship.’ Price, $1.35. Boston: Ginn 
so 


“Julius Caesar.”’ 


+ Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 


“Is Christian Science a Humbug?” 


*“Lolami.” By Clara Kern Bayliss. Price, 50 cents. Bloomington 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Company. 

“American Leaders and Heroes.” By W. F. Gordy. Price, 60 cents 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The House of Romance.” By Agnes and Egerton Castle. Price, 
1.50,.—“Lord of the Sea.” By M. P. Shicl. Price, $1.50. New 


York: F. A. Stokes & Co. 
Edited by C. Fontaine. New York: 


“Une Ville Flottante.” 
Henry Holt & Co. 

**Gondell’s L’'Enfant Espion and Other Stories.”’ Price, 45 cents. 
—*‘Schultz’s La Neuvaine de Colette.” Price, 45 cents.——‘“The 
Natural Arithmetic.” Ry Isaac O. Winslow. Book I., 30 cents; 
Book II.. 40 cents; Book III., 50 cents, New York: American Book 
Company, 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Débilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HoRSFORD’s”’ on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


August 12-23: New Hampshire Summer 
Institute, Plymouth. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

November 28-29-30: The South Central 


Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


A. M. Thomas, principal of the Ricker 
Classical Institute at Houlton, has been 
elected principal of the high school at Bar 
Harbor. 

Miss Mildred A. Whittemore, who has 
been teacher of the Hallowell high school 
for nearly ten years, has resigned, and has 
accepted a similar position at Rumford 
Falls. 

Professor A. L. Lane, who has been in 
charge of the department of mathematics 
and science at Coburn Classical Institute 
for several years, has resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


TEWKESBURY. Albert E. Kingsbury, 
superintendent of schools in Cumberland, 
R. L, has been elected district superintend- 
ent of Tewkesbury, Dracut, and Tyngs- 
boro, and North Reading. 

HUDSON. Superintendent David Gibbs, 
for two years superintendent of the Hud- 
son-Croton district, has been appointed 
division superintendent in the Philippines 
by General Superintendent Atkinson, at a 
salary of $2,200. Superintendent Gibbs 
sails from San Francisco about the middle 
of August. Mr. Gibbs is a native of King- 
wood, Hunterton county, N. J., where he 
was born July 23, 1870. He was given a 
scholarship at Rutgers Scientific College, 
and received another at Harvard, where he 
took the full course, and then the “course 
of science for teachers,” and was gradu- 
ated in ’98 with honors. 


BELCHERTOWN. Miss Louise Allen 
has sent in her resignation to the school 
board. Miss Allen’s resignation is a se- 
vere loss to the Centre primary school, as 
she was popular with both parents and 
children.——Miss Chapin, who recently re- 
signed from the high school, has secured 
a fine position in Spencer as teacher in 
Latin, Greek, and English literature. 


QUINCY. Frederick W. Plummer, for 
several years principal of the Murdock 
school, Winchendon, has been elected 
principal of Woodward Institute. 

GREENFIELD. Miss Mabel Blake, a 
teacher in the kindergarten, has resigned 
her position, and is succeeded by Miss 
Julia M. Wright. Miss Blake has been 
connected with the school since it was 
started as assistant to the principal. 

AUBURNDALE. The following 
changes in the faculty of Lasell Seminary 
will take place for the year commencing 
September 26, 1901: Miss Mary P. Wither- 
bee, teacher of English, takes a year for 
Test and study, and Miss Clara M. Austin, 


late assistant teacher of Latin and Eng- 
lish, will take her place. Miss Evelyn L, 
Bates, A. B., takes the position made va- 
eant by Miss Eliza H. Kendrick, Ph.D., 
late teacher of Latin and Greek, who goes 
to Wellesley as instructor in biblical his- 
tory. A change is also to be made in the 
art department, where Miss Kate Watkins 
will be succeeded by Miss Mary ‘A. Mul- 
likin of Cincinnati, O. George F. Jewett, 
for the last twelve years principal of the 
Rayen school in Youngstown, O., has been 
elected associate principal, and will enter 
upon his duties August 1 as assistant to 
Principal C. C. Bragdon. 

AMHERST. Miss Katherine oO. 
Fletcher; daughter of Professor W. I. 
Fletcher, has been elected teacher in Latin 
in the New Hampshire state normal 
school at Plymouth. Miss Fletcher pre- 
pared for college in the Amherst high 
school, and is a graduate of Smith College. 

CHICOPEE. A meeting of the Chicopee 
school committee to choose a new super- 
intendent of schools was held July 18, and 
Superintendent John C. Gray of Adams 
was elected to the position. Superintend- 
ent Gray was born in Ryegate, Vt., and 
was graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1878 with high honors. Immediately he 
was appointed principal of the high school 
in Le Roy, Kan. He was principal for 
three years, and was then elected super- 
intendent of the schools of Coffey couaty, 
Kan., and moved to the county seat in 
Burlington. He held this position for four 
years, and then became superintendent of 
the schools in Fredonia. Later he became 
superintendent of the schools in Abilene, 
Kan., and it was from there that he went 
to Adams, five years ago. He succeeded 
Walter P. Beckwith, now principal of the 
Salem normal echqol. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Woodstock Academy, Woodstock, Conn., 
is arranging for its centennial anniver- 
sary, which will occur on August 9. The 
principal address will be delivered by Hon. 
William Harris, United States commis- 
sioner of education. Governor McLean, 
United States Senator O. H. Platt, Con- 
gressman Charles Russell, and Miss Edna 
Dean Proctor are among other speakers 
expected. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The will of Lewis 
Elkins, who was well known in financial 
and railroad circles, was admitted to pro- 
bate July 15. It leaves the bulk of his 
large estate in trust to create a fund for 
the benefit of disabled female teachers who 
have taught in the public schools of the 
city for a period of twenty-five years and 
have no means of support. Mr. Elkins 
was a member of the board of education. 
His estate is valued approximately at 
$2,000,000. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. President Harper of the 
University of Chicago has just announced 
that he will have a branch of the divinity 
school work of the University of Chicago 
taught in Palestine during the winter of 
1902. Professor Shailer Matthews of the 
Theological school has been appointed by 
the president to take charge of this work. 
He has already begun organizing the class, 
which will be limited to twenty members, 
and will sail from New York about the 
middle of September, 1901. In Palestine 
courses will be given by Dr. Matthews in 
historical geography and the life of Jesus. 
Special attention will be given to illustra- 
tive interpretation of the Bible, The 
class will visit Cairo, Smyrna, Ephesus, 


“TJ did not sleep a 
night for seven long 


weeks.” 


That prolonged iod of sleepless- 
ness is most expressive of the pain and 
suffering cau by womanly diseases. 
It is pleasant to con- 
trast the medical in- 
efficiency which said 
could not bef 
cured” with the 
prompt and perman- 
ent cure effected by 
the use of Doctor 

Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. This 
great medicine for 
women establishes 
regularity, dries en- 
feebling drains, heals 
inflammation and ul- 
ceration and cures 
female weakness. 

"I take great pleasure 
in recommending Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines to 
other suffering women," 
writes Mrs, Mary Adams, 
of Grassycreek, Ashe 
Co. N. Cc. “I had in- 
ternal trouble very badly } 
until it resulted in ulcers [\. 
of the uterus. i was 
troubled with it so that 
I did not sleep a night 
for seven long weeks. 
The doctors said I could 
not be cured, but I com- 
menced taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
and ‘ Pleasant Pellets.’ After taking two bottles 
I could sleep all night, and after taking six 
bottles of ‘Favorite Prescription’ and two of 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and three vials of 
‘Pleasant Pellets’ my case was cured. I had 
told my husband that I would have to die, as it 
seemed I could not live. He told me to put faith 
in Dr. Pierce’s medicines, for it had cured others 
and would cure me. So it did. and I thank God 
and your medicine for saving my life.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, 1008 large pages, is sent /vee on 
receipt of stamps to pay expense of 
mailing o#ly. Send 31 one-cent stamps 
for the book in cloth binding, or only 21 
stamps for the covered volume. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Athens, Rome, and Naples. For four 


.weeks the students will make their head- 


quarters in Jerusalem. Two weeks will be 
devoted to a camping trip in Samaria, 
Galilee, and Decapolis, and some time will 
be spent in Damascus. 


ARKANSAS. 

Superintendent J. Rightsell has been 
unanimously re-elected superintendent of 
the Little Rock city schools for the ensu- 
ing school year. He has been connected 
with the schools of this city since 1870, 
except between the years 1875 and 1880, 
wey he held a position in Washington, 

The Bentonville College, Benton county, 
in the future is to be known as the Benton- 
ville-Ouachita Academy. It is to do first- 
class academy work; will have a strong 
corps of teachers and other facilities 
necessary to meet the demands. North- 
west Arkansas is to be its special field, but 
it will take pupils from any section of 
territory. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNBAPOLIS. Mrs. Louise Preece, 
the well-known author and lecturer, has 
been unanimously elected supervisor of 
physical culture, at a salary of $1,000. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 


After thirteen years of successful work, 
Superintendent R.. C. Kerr has retired 


Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers, 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches for their work. 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 
Emil Leibling System of Advanced Piano Study 


The finest school of its 


departments have ob- 


Graduates of these 
tained fine positions. 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 
550 Woopwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


from the management of the Walla Walla 
schools. His successor is Professor F. M. 
Burke, who has been principal of the high 
school for some time, J, C. Ryan, G. S. 
Bond, and I. O. Jones have been elected 
principals respectively of the high school, 
the Sharpstein, and the Baker buildings. 


CHICAGO LETTER, 


What is regarded as a unique experi- 
ment, and, as far as can be learned, is the 
first effort of its kind in the country, has 
been in progress under the supervision of 
Superintendent Cooley this week. It is 
the employment of a board of appeai or 
review in connection with the examina- 
tions held at the close of the school year. 

At the same time with the result of the 
examination an announcement was sent 
to each candidate that, in case she be- 
lieved that an injustice had been done her 
or an error had been committed in her 
case, she had the right to appear before 
the board of revision, consisting of those 


who marked the papers, at a specified 
date, and state her grievance. If it was 
believed there was an error in the footing 
of the averages, a check was taken and 
the error set right. If the candidate be- 
lieved that she had been too severely 
dealt with by the examiner, she had the 
right to call for a revision of her papers 
in the subject in which she believed an 
injustice existed. The examinations in- 
cluded entrance to normal school, candi- 
dates for positions as high school or ele- 
mentary teachers and principals of ele- 
mentary schools, and teachers of speciai 
studies. The hearings were public, and 
were listened to by members of the hoard 
of education, representatives of the press, 
and those directly interested. No revision 
was given except the person making the 
complaint was present, or was represented 
by some one properly authorized to do so. 


The entire review for all of the exam- 
inations covered a period of three days. 
Nearly 900 people entered the examina- 
tions, About 150 persons requested a re- 
vision of one or more or all of their 
papers. “A few called for the revision of 
their entire set of papers. Not near this 
number, however, insisted wpon the pub- 
lic hearing. When it was found that, in- 
stead of securing higher marks, their rat- 
ings might be lowered, and as in many in- 
stances gradings were lowered, there was 
a large falling off in the demands for per- 
sonal revision. Few cared to stand a trial 
of having the questions stated, and also 
of having the answers they gave read 
aloud. The greater number found out 
that what they meant to say or what they 
thought they had said during the exam- 
ination was entirely different from what 
they actually did write. In the greater 
number of cases the marks of the candi- - 
dates were lowered rather than increased, 
where any change was made at all. Three 
out of the 150 appellants were given 
changes in their markings, which raised 
their grade to the passing standard. Ap- 
peals were received not only from people 
that failed, but from those that passed, 
but desired to secure better grades. 

- 

The general opinion of those who wit- 
nessed the review was that the moral 
effect of the plan was unquestiouably 
good. It served the purpose of aemon- 


- strating that there was an attempt to do 


justice to all, and that one person stood 
as good a show as another. In one or 
two cases an attempt was made to argue 
with the reviewers, but, so far as learned, 
no one went away with convictions that 
they had been unfairly treated. 

It is believed that, with a few modifica- 
tions in the general plan, the public revi- 
sion method will be made a permanent 
feature. It, of course, the first time did 
not do away with lobbying on the part of 
the disappointed ones, and on the first day 
of the hearings many politicians were in- 
terested spectators, When they found, 
however, that nothing could be done ex- 
cept by the public review board, they 
classed the case as hopeless. ‘ihe candl- 
dates also found that the members of the 
board of education were unable to help 
them, no matter how willing they might 
be. The plan will doubtless be a perma- 
nent institution. 

Since the withdrawal of W. H. Mace of 
Syracuse University from the principal- 
ship of the Chicago normal practice 
school, this position remains unfilled. 
There is also a vacancy in the department 
of geography. Both of these places will 
be filled by the best men the board can 
obtain. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


‘Borough Superintendent Jasper has sub- 
mitted to the borough board the report of 
the superintendents’ committee on vaca- 
tion schools and playgrounds for 1900. It 
shows that success has not yet been at- 
tained in the playground problem, though 
a good beginning has been made. Much 
difficulty was experienced in securing 
teachers who were suited to the work. 
The report holds that it is absolutely es- 
sential to success that only such teachers 
as love children and who are imbued with 
a sense of order and a power of insight 
into child nature should be employed. 
The hope is expressed that better teach- 


ers may be obtained with the larger sala- 
ries now offered. 

One discouraging feature was the im- 
possibility of providing instruction in the 
industrial classes for all who applied, In 
musie excellent results were obtained. 
Some of the recommendations follow:— 


operation in public school 1, Henry and 
Oliver streets. 

The baths consist of fourteen showers, 
each inclosed in a little room of white 
enameled iron and translucent glass, and 
each capable of division into two com- 
partments by rubber curtains, 

Though not connected with the public 
schools in any way, the graduation exer- 
cises of the Baron de Hirsch trade school, 
222 East Sixty-fourth street, deserve men- 
tion as showing what can be done for 
boys who desire to perfect themselves in 
a trade, but who are prevented by the 
limitations laid down by the different 
trades unions. Seventy graduates re- 
ceived their diplomas in July. During the 
course of the evening’s exercises, *A. S. 
Solomons, general agent of the Baron ae 
Hirsch fund, announced that many mem- 
bers of the class had already been prom- 
ised remunerative positions. 

In commenting upon the usefulness that 
had emanated from the institution, Mr. 
Solomons said that some of its graduates 
now were being paid salaries of as much 
as $27 per week, and many received $15 
and $18. 


village to a greater degree than it does 
any other class of exhibitors on the 
grounds. Their lives have been spent 
among the icebergs in the vicinity of Cape 
Chudleigh, and their knowledge of the 
conditions of affairs in the United States 
has been gained, what there is of it, from 
the occasional visit of sealers who reach 
that section of the North. 

They are shown at the Esquimaux vil- 
lage in their native costumes; they still 
wear their furs, and live in igloos, built 
on the grounds by themselves. These are 
said to be, and look to be, true reproduc- 
tions of their winter dwellings near the 
Hudson straits. Scattered about are seal 
canoes and skeletons of every species of 
Northern bird and animal life, 

For the entertainment of visitors, they 
go through their native dances and games, 
give a demonstration of how they crawi 
upon a seal as he lolls about on an icefloe; 
kill him, dress and eat portions of him 
before those who witness the performance. 


There was a lesson reaching beyond 
pounds avoirdupois, when the man said to 


Casino and Bosthanmn! 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


¥ 


“The committee is of the opinion that 
sewing, embroidery, cardboard work, wire 
and Venetian iron work, clay modeling, 
and knife work should be incorporated 
into the grammar classes—manual train- 
ing, so called. The industrial classes 
should be widely distributed. 
Schools having shops should nave ciasses 
in toy making and cabinet making, graved 
to the ability and age of the boys. In- 
dustrial design, basketry, fret-sawing, and 
wood-carving can be carried on fh several 
schools where there are no shops. 

“Girls’ classes in plain sewing, dress- 
making, millinery, flower making, knit- 
ting, and crocheting may be conducted in 
any school, provided teachers can be 
found. Cooking and domestic science, in- 
cluding nursing, should be established in 
every building provided with a school 
kitchen.” 

The total cost of the vacation schools 
and playgrounds, according to the report 
for 1900, was $61,801.97. 

The first free baths ever installed in a 
publie school in this city are in successful 


INDIANS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 

There are at the Indian congress at the 
Pan-American exhibition 700 Indians, rep- 
resenting forty-two different tribes, 163 
tepees, 1,000 horses and ponies, 15 noted 
chiefs, and 15 United States prisoners of 
war,—the greatest and the grandest ag- 
gregation of original North Americans 
ever brought together in the history of the 
world. The performance they put on is 
marvelous beyond description. There are 
Indian foot races, Indian pony races, and 
dare-devil bareback riding, The sports 
and pastimes of the wild West are vividly 
presented. The mighty sham battle is a 
great feature. In this participate 500 war- 
riors, horseback and afoot. Wenona, a 
Sioux Indian girl, champion of the world 
at rifle shooting, executes marvelous feats 
with her trusty Winchester. This exhibit 
takes high rank among the Midway at- 
tractions. 

The heat of the exposition grounds 

affects the litthe men of the Esquimaux 


Tommy, who was being weighed, and 
puffed out his cheeks to look bigger, “Puf- 
fing won’t do you any good; you can only 
weigh just what you are.” ; 


Dis is mostly a good-hearted worl, but 
it frequent happens dat its heart is so fur 
from its pocketbook dey wouldn’t know 
each other ef dey happened ter meet.—At- 
lanta Constitution. 


THE COLLEGE-BRED NEGRO. 


{Continued from page 


taken up in detail, and there are reports 
of philanthropic work and political 
activity. 

The assessed value of real estate re- 
ported is as follows:— 


ASSESSED VALUE OF REAL ESTATE. 


Actual 
Number amount. 
Under $100 .......... ee $150.50 
$100-200 .......... 3 410.00 
200-300 .......... 15 2,035.00 
300-400 ......... 10 4,810.00 
400-500 .......... 5 1,625.00 
58 31,400.00 
1,000-2,000 .......... 129 162,220.00 
2,000-3,000 73 158,400.00 
3,000-4,000 .......... 42 239,887.00 
4,000-5,000 .......... 18 82,600.00 
5,000-6,000 .......... 36 182,275.00 
6,000-7,000 .......... 13 75,540.00 
7,000-8,000 .......... 7 56,500.00 
8,000-10,000 ......... 9 79,375.00 
10,000-15,000 ......... 17 161,000.00 
15,000-20,000 ......... 5 71,550.00 
20,000-25,000 .......... 1 21,700.00 
Own no real estate.... 85 0.00 
557 $1,342,862.50 
Average per individual ...... «$2,411.00 


There is a most interesting symposium 
on the negro problems and their probable 
solution, a bibliography of works by 
negroes, and the opinion of a number of 
prominent Northern college presidents 
and others on the higher training of ne- 
groes. In nearly every case these favor 
such training properly given to competent 


students. 


It is shown that colored students con- 
tribute very nearly as much toward tne 
expenses of their training as whites. 

The final conclusions of the study 
are:— 

1. The great mass of the negroés need 
common, school and manual training. 

2. There is a large and growing de- 
mand for industrial and technical train- 
ing, and trade schools. 

3. There is a distinct demand for the 
higher training of persons selected for 
talent and character to be leaders of 
thought and missionaries of culture 
among the masses. 

4. To supply this demand for a higher 
training, there ought to be maintained 
several negro colleges in the South, 

5. The aim of these colleges should be 
to supply thoroughly trained teachers, 
preachers, professional men, and captains 
of industry. 

It is, however, earnestly recommended 
that this college work be concentrated in 
about twelve high-grade institutions in 
the South, instead of scattered, as it is 
now, in thirty-four.—University Pam- 
phlet. 


The class was having lessons in natural 
history, and the teacher asked :— 

“Now, is there any boy here can tell me 
what a zebra is?” 

Tommy—‘Yes, sir, I can.” 

Teacher—‘Well, Tommy, 
zebra?” 

Tommy—‘‘A zebra is a donkey with a 
football suit on!” 


what is a 


Balzac’s Rival 


Balzac had no rival but George Sand; some 
critics consider them twin stars. 


This woman, acknowledged by all the world as the 
second, if not the first, of French novelists, was certainly 


© Psycho- Physics. 


Our courses in Psycho-Physics develop a high degree of Personal Magnetism, that 
subtle power so essential to success in business, in a profession, and in all social relationships. 
A kifowledge of Psycho-physics also results in self-control, mental poise, mastery 
of detail, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. ! 
Correspondence and private instruction. Lectures published regularly in the Boston Times. 
Register in advance for class attendance. Send or call for terms. 
Address EDWIN C. MERRILL, 


Instructor of Psycho-Physics at the Boston Institute of Practical Psychology, 
505 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


the most remarkable woman of her age, and the greatest 
authoress in the world’s history. 
The story of her own life is as romantic and eventful 


as that of any of her heroines; the revelations made in 
her Histoire de ma vie would furnish material for a dozen 
novels of the present day. An interesting pamphlet giv- 
ing outline of her life will be sent on request. 


AGENTS WANTED.’ 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, 1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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HAMMETT 
School Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS, 
BLACKBOARDS | LIQUID SLATING 


f Wood, Cloth, Slate, for Blackboard 
and Paper. Repairing. 


— DEALERS IN —— 


Every Article needed in any department of 
School Work. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The will of George W. Armstrong, who 
formed the Armstrong Transfer Company, 
and who died at Centre Harbor, N. H., 
June 30, was filed to-day. The public 
gifts are $5,000 each to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Bates Coilege. 
According to the statement signed by the 
three executors, the estate is valued at 
over $1,000,000. 

Chicago University, which has already 
absorbed the Emmons Blaine School of 
Pedagogy, is to have Armour Institute 
placed under its control. . 

The James Milliken University, De- 
catur, Ill., has elected as president Dr. A. 
R. Taylor. Dr. Taylor goes from the 
Kansas state normal school at Emporia, 
where he has presided for the past eigh- 
teen years, 

Dr. Stanley Simonds, chair of Latin, 
Trinity College, Hartford, goes to the Uni- 
versity of California; Franklin S. Hoyt of 
the Winchester school, New Haven, be- 
comes assistant superintendent under 
Charles N. Kendall, Indianapolis. 

Dr. Richard Cecil Hughes, the new 
president of Ripon College, is one of the 
youngest educators in America to occupy 
the high post of a college president. He 
was born in Ohio in 1861, and is descended 
from six generations of Welsh Presbyte- 
rian clergymen. After his preliminary 
education at Wooster and Princeton Uni- 
versities, he entered McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary at Chicago, and was 
graduated thence in 1887. He became 
professor of philosophy in Tabor College 
in 1891, and later president of that insti- 
tution. 

The Storrs lecturer in the Yale law 
school for the coming year will be Dr. 
Hatoyama, a member of the Japanese 
Diet, and a leader of the Japanese bar. 
He will arrive in October, and will give a 
series of lectures comparing the laws of 
Japan and France. It is said unofficially 
that he will be given the honorary degree 
of LL.D. at the Yale bi-centennial. He 
will return to Tokio in time to take his 
seat as a member of the diet before the 

close of 1901. Dr. Hatoyama has taken 
an active interest in American institu- 
tions, and many young Japanese have 
come to Yale through his endeavors. 

Plans have been arranged for re-model- 
ing the historic old Yale gymnasium. 
The building is a plain brick structure, 
erected in 1660. It cost $11,000 when built, 
the largest contributor being George Mer- 
riam of Springfield, who gave $500. 
When built, it was one of the most elabo- 
rate gymnasiums in this country. It is 
100x50 feet in length and width, and 
stands twenty-five feet in height. In 
1892, when the new Yale gymnasium was 
built, it was made over into the college 
commons. It has since that time served 
as the dining hall. It will in the future 
serve as a double laboratory. Its south 
part will be used by Professor W. F. Wil- 
liams for the classes and laboratories of 
the academic department in geology. The 
northern half will be used by Professor H. 
W. Scripture for a psychological labora- 
tory. 

Thanks to anonymous gifts of $13,000, 
the William L. Wilson memorial fund has 
now reached the sum of $74,478, or nearly 
three-fourths of the amount desired, 
which is to go to Washington and Lee 
University. 

Professor W. H. Mace has declined a 
position tendered him in the Chicago Uni- 
versity, and will remain at the head of the 
a of history in Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

A change has been made in the faculty 
of the Roanoke Normal College, Roanoke, 
Ala. Professor R. M. Crawford, for years 
president of this institution, resigned, and 


in his place Professor John T. Bowen has 
been elected. Professor Bowen is a 
graduate of .the Emory College, Oxford, 
Ga. He spent last summer at the Chicago 
University, The faculty, as it now 
stands, is as follows: Collegiate depart- 
ment, John T. Bowen, James L. Moulder; 
intermediate department, Miss Emma 
Faucett, Miss Lena Hardy; primary de- 
partment, Miss Eva Pittman; music de- 
partment, Robert E. Black; commercial 
department, Leonidas Jones; physical cul- 
ture, Mrs. T. B. Wood. 


Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of 
Mount Holyoke College, has received a 
check of $8,000 from Miss Helen M. Gould 
for the establishment of a scholarship in 
the name of her mother, Helen Day Gould, 
at Mount Holyoke College. Accompany- 
ing the check was a letter of kindly tone, 
expressing the pleasure it occasioned the 
donor in making the contribution, 


The collection of 40,000 specimens for 
the archaeological department at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., has arrived 
from Philadelphia, and will be stored until 
it can be placed in the projected new 
building for the archaeological depart- 
ment, The collection is valued at $100,- 
000. It contains pottery from Arizona and 
New Mexico, stone pipes, copper orna- 
ments, and ceremonial plates from the 
Mississippi valley mounds; skeletons from 
ancient graves in Ohio and Illinois; stone 
tablets, charms, axes, flint tools, and other 
handiwork of primitve man from all parts 
of the United States. 

Among the public bequests in the will of 
Mrs. Matthew Vassar, Jr., daughter-in-law 
of the founder of Vassar College, who died 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Wednesday 
last, was $8,000 to Vassar College to found 
a scholarship in memory of her mother, 
Louisa Van Kleck Beach. 


Rev. E. Gerfen has resigned a pastorate 
in Union City, Ind., to accept the chair of 
literature and ancient languages in Bren- 
ham (Tex.) College. 

Mrs. Mary Carroll of Boston has given 
the University of Virginia two-thirds of 
her income, under the will of her father, 
the late Arthur W. Austin. By the terms 
of the will, Mrs. Carroll is entitled to the 
income from $400,000, and at her death the 
principal is to go to tne Unversity of Vir- 
ginia. Arthur W. Austin was collector of 
the port of Boston under President 
Buchanan. 

Dr. N. S. Davis, Jr., has been elected 
dean of the Medical College of the North- 
western University, to succeed Dr. Frank 
S. Johnson, who resigned on account of 
illness. Dr. Davis had previously been 
secretary of the college, and is succeeded 
in that position by Dr. Arthur R. Edwards. 
Dr. Davis’ father is the founder of the 
American Medical Association, and the 
nestor of Chicago physicians. The son is 
one of the best-known practitioners in the 
city. 

A school is to be established at Garrison 
Forest, Md., as a memorial to the late 
Charles Morton Stewart of that place. A 
tract of thirty-five acres has been secured 
for the school. 


Frederick H. Safford, Ph.D. (Harvard), 
has resigned from- the mathematical staff 
of the University of Cincinnati. 


About the only states left in the union 
which do not have compulsory school at- 
tendance are the Southern states. Some 
600 South Carolina teachers attending a 
summer school at Columbus have put 
themselves on record favoring such jegis- 
lation for that state, following an appeal 
— President Wilson of Converse Col- 

ege. 


WONDERLAND, 1901, 


the annual publication of the Northern 
Pacific railway, will be found a distinct 
advance, in some respects, upon even its 
immediate predecessor, Wonderland, 1990. 

Its cover designs and eight chapter 


headings are by Alfred Lenz, of New 
York, from plastique models and are 
splendid examples of art. 

There is within the covers of the book 
much historical matter, some of it new, 
as well as purely descriptive narrative. 

The three principal chapters relate to 
the history of the unique Northern Pa- 
cific trademark, the Custer battlefield in 
Montana, and Yellowstone park. Each 
is profusely illustrated, the trademark 
chapter in colors. This trademark is of 
Chinese origin and is 5,000 years old. 
Its story is a strange one. 

It is safe to say that Wonderland, 1901, 
will be in greater demand than any pre- 
ceding volume of the Wonderland family, 
and, as heretofore, it w:!l be sent by 
Charles 8. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., to any 
eee upon receipt of the postage, six 
ce. 


Every Business 


‘Has a system of Economies 


House 


which they enforce. 


Ts it not just as important for School 
Boards that they do the same ? 


If the above question is answered “ Yes,” then let us suggest 
that before the opening of schools in the fall you look over 
the text-books — notice their condition — if our Covers are 


net used — their dilapidated, wornout, soiled appearance — remember the 
danger of spreading contagious diseases among the pupils through the trans- 


ferring of soiled books — 


Then remember that the Holden Book Covers 
and Quick Repairing Material make the text-books 
last from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. longer, and 
effect a saving in the annual outlay for the text-books of 


like degree. 


We will be pleased to furnish samples and information free. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


RECENT WORK OF THE DIVISION 
OF FORESTRY. 


The result of the work of the division 
has been to turn practical forestry in the 
United States from a doubtful experiment 
into an assured success. Special studies 
of some of the most important trees, com- 
mercially, have been made, from which 
can be calculated vheir probable future 
yield. Cheap methods of harvesting the 
present lumber crop without injuring the 
productivity of the forest have been put in 
operation. Such concerns as the Great 
Northern Paper Company and-the Deering 
Harvester Company have been led to 
undertake conservative management of 
their forest properties. Meanwhile, tne 
work of tree-planting, particularly in the 
almost treeless Western states of the 
plains, has been furthered; the relation of 
the forest to the volume of streams, ero- 
sion, evaporation, and irrigation have 
been studied; matters connected with irri- 
gation and water supply have been inves- 
tigated; hopeful progress has been made 
in the direction of regulating grazing in 
the Western reserves in a manner fair 
both to the important interests of cattle 
and sheep owners, and to those who look 
to the reserves as a source of continuous 
supply of wood and water; and studies of 
forest fires were conducted with a view of 
reducing the great yearly loss from this 
source, a loss which has been estimated at 
$50,000,000. 

Field work is to go on this summer in 
seventeen states. There are in all 179 per- 
sons engaged in the work of the bureau. 
Of this number, eighty-one are student as- 
sistants—young men, largely college stu- 
dents, who expect to enter forestry as a 
profession, and who serve during the sum- 
mer on small pay for the sake of the ex- 
perience gained. 


DESBARATS ISLANDS. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND ISLANDS ON LAKE 
HURON. 

“Tt is when the holiday seeker and tired 
city dweller journeys from Owen Sound, 
and, reaching the Soo, begins to feel the 
presence of an inland sea of pure, cold, 
and clear water at a level of 606 feet that 
he realizes all that a stimulating climate 
means, while still being sedative. He 
knows not why, but he finds his nerves at 
rest; he feels a change has come over him 
—he sleeps. Then appetite returns, and 
soon the exhilaration of long promenades 
on the steamer’s upper deck seizes upon 
his very nature. It seems generally con- 
ceded that no sea voyage can exceed, if 
any can equal in rapidity, the tonic effects 
of these voyages upon the upper great 
lakes of Canada.” . 

Thus writes P. H. Bryce, M. A., M. D., 
of a trip from Owen Sound, through the 
100,000 islands of the northern shore of 
Lake Huron, among which is Desbarats 
Islands, where Longfellow’s exquisite 
poem of “Hiawatha” was enacted in the 
summer of 1900 by the Algonquin Indians, 
whose legends were the basis of the poem, 
Truly most delightful places are here 


found. The reader of this article, if so 
inclined, may obtain other details by 
applying to the Canadian Pacific railway, 
197 Washington street, Boston, for copies 


of the following pamphlets: ‘Summer 
Tours to the Upper Lakes,” “A Canoe Trip 
to the North,” “The Climates and Health 
Resorts of Canada,” “Game Map of 
Canada,” “Fishing and Shooting on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. Silver, Burdett, & Co. take 
pleasure in announcing that they have 
purchased the music publications of 
Messrs. Scott, Foresman, & Co., which in- 
clude the Modern Music Series and its 
complementary books. 

With the Normal Music Course, the Ce- 
cilian Series of Study and Song, and the 
Modern Music Series now added, they are 
most completely equipped to furnish in 
the line of their well-established policy 
“every needed help in vocal music for 
pupil and teacher,” 

Robert Foresman, who has been closely 
identified with the development of the 
Modern Music Series of music books, will 
continue his association with the series 
under its present ownership. 


TO BUFFALO IT IS 

Barnum’s great circus was called the 
greatest show on earth, and even with’ its 
carefully-worked-cut details it is not com- 
parable to the Pan-American exposition 
which is now showing at Buffalo. 

The buildings are beautiful to behold, 
the electric effects nothing short of mar- 
velous, the exhibits of a character inter- 
esting and instructive, the grounds truly a 
bewildering paradise, the midway, without 
exception, the most complete ever opened 
for public visitation, and all this in one of 
the finest cities in the country. 

The Boston & Maine railroad will carry 
you to Buffalo from any New England 
point, over a variety of routes, either one 
of which is picturesque and worth travers- 
ing. The car service is complete, and the 
equipment of Pullman parlor and sleeping 
cars is of a high standard of excellence. 
The trains are fast ones, and the rates low 
enough to attract every tourist. If you 
are going to do the Pan-American, send 
your address to general passenger depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine railroad, Boston, 
for the forty-page exposition book. 


VARIETIES. . 
“A word to the wise is sufficient,” 
We're told; yet it’s never occurred 
To any wiseacre to tells us 
Just what is that word. 
——Philadelphia Press. 


— 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers? Agencies. 


Title. 
American Diplomatic 


Is Christian Science a ‘ 
Royal Academy Pictures—1901, 
A Pacitic CORSt co 


The Great Bread Truet................ 
New Lessons in Language..... 


Publisher. 
Gordy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. $.60 
Sergi. “ — 
Henderson. The Macmillan Company, ‘ 3.00 
Bayliss. Pub. Cov, Ill, .50 
Mathews. . Appleton & Co., New York. 1.75 
Lane. “ “ 1 50 
Carlyle. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1,35 
Kayme. Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston. 1,25 
Castle. F. A, Stokes & Co., New York. 1,50 
Fontaine. [Ed ] Henry Holt & Co., 
Hooper. [Ed.] Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 30 
Adams. Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. —— 
Dixon. James H. Earle, Boston. .10 
— Caesell & Co., New York. 3.00 
Wilcox, W. B. Conkey Company, N.Y. —— 
Morris. Abbey Press. 1.50 


Wright. 
Southworth. Thos. R. Shewell & Co., Boston, ——~ 


sir John and the American Giri.......... ......... 1, H 
When We Were Twenty-one. Esmond. J Ogilvie Pub co 
+4444 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 
Formerly Manager for E. 3. Fisk & Co, 
Boston Office. D¢ 
ACHERS’ = } 
> 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, D4 
Rooms 317--319. z 


The Massachusetts 


Teachers desiring positions should call or 
send for registration blanks at once. 
Address with stamp. 


Teachers’ Agency, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


406 Main Street, 


Kxeent Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
for first-class teachers, 


Address, with stamp, for full particulars, 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. 8S. PRICE, MANAGER, 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT, 


Offices : 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
902 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


. Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


FLO Virginia, and Missouri were the states from which the fi 

rst three noti - 
the the RIDA, poe through this ageucy came this morning (June 18). The 
Garect perceter ee ounted to $3,250, and every one was the result of application to this agency and 
Viginia la noe selected for Florida is now teaching in ia; 
fc mae pe vat ork; the one for Missouri is now teaching in 
a between people so far apart RG N I A $ Syracuse, but ours is 
pena oe — oaeeee yon want to reach a person across the street or two hundred miles away, you app! 
who the person is, and where, éven in................ MISSOU RI 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. Ww. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 


Positions filled, 4.000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Teachers Wanted 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades 50 
$900 ; High School, $500 to $1800; 
to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 3878 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 

AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assi 
stan 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU in 1884 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educatora in i - 

sitions all over the United States. Svecial Sdvantages 

Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address " 
ROBERT L, MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 23 


ITS NEW OFFICE IS AT 


THEY ALL AGREE TO IT. 


He who takes himself to the shores of 
Northern New England for a season of 


rest and recreation finds many peculiar 

characteristics unknown to other sections 

of the country. The climate is ever de- 
lightful, the recreations of great variety, 
and the scenic display of a magnificence 
beyond description. The visitor is de- 
lighted with the seclusion which pene- 
trates the region, and a most remarkable 
feature of the New England coast resorts 
is that its patronage includes tourists from 
every state and country, as well as from 
every walk in life, The hotels are, with- 
out exception, commodious and finely ap- 
pointed hostelries, and nothing remains 
undone that will add to the comfort of the 
summer sojourner. 

The Boston & Maine railroad reaches 
every part of Northern New England, and 
the train facilities it offers to all points in- 
cludes fast and frequent trains equipped 
with modern Pullman cars. If you are in- 
terested in this region, send a two-cent 
stamp. to general passenger department 
(7), Boston & Maine railroad, Boston, for 
book on coast resorts. 


NEW EQUIPMENT ON THE WABASH. 


The railroads of the United States have 
a world-wide fame for the luxury of their 


equipment, and improvements are continu-. 


ally being made. 

The new equipment just completed for 
the Wabash railroad well illustrates this 
point. They have just had delivered to 
them fifty-five passenger cars, viz., two 
baggage, eight combination passenger and 
baggage, ten chair, three cafe, two dining 
cars, and thirty coaches, all wide vesti- 
buled, except the baggage and combina- 
tion cars. They are finished in mahogany 
and quartered oak, and lighted by the 
Pintsch system or electricity, with spe- 
cially designed fixtures. 

The dining cars seat twenty-nine per- 
sons; the cafe cars eighteen in the cafe, 
and have a library, smoking, and observa- 
tion room, seating fourteen. These cars 
have also a private cafe, seating eight per- 
sons. Altogether, this equipment repre- 
sents the very highest stage of develop- 
ment in car building, and will very mate- 
rially add to the comforts of a trip over 
the Wabash. 


“HAMLET” WITH HAMLET LEFT OUT. 


It will be another instance of ‘Hamlet” 
with Hamlet left out if you go to the 
Epworth League meeting at San Fran- 
cisco next July and return by any route 
that leaves out either Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, the twin 
citiese—St, Paul and Minneapolis, Duluth, 


or Yellowstone Park. Write Charles §, 
Fee, general passenger agent, Northern 
Pacific railway, St. Paul, Minn., and he 
will send you a handsomely illustrated 
map folder by which you can see for your- 
self that this company’s line is the only 
one that will enable you to reach all of 
these points on payment of only $9 more 
than the direct San Francisco round trip 
rate. 

This is the road that runs the famous 
“North Coast Limited”’”—an _ electric 
lighted, wide vestibuled up-to-date train, 
with the only modern observation car 
running west of the Missouri river. 


A DAINTY FLOWER BOOK. 

One of the most exquisite things of the 
sort ever published is the Herbarium or 
Yellowstone Park Flower Book issued by 
the Northern Pacific railway. It is a 
dainty, immaculate piece of work, tasteful 
in the extreme. The book contains ten 
different specimens of real wild flowers 
common to Yellowstone Park, carefully 
pressed and retaining perfectly their nat- 
ural colors. The botanical and common 
name and the habitat of each specimen 
are given, There are also six full-page 
half-tone illustrations of scenes in Yel- 
lowstone park. The paper, printing, 
binding, illustrations, and mounting of the 
flowers are all first class, and the book is 
carefully mailed in corrugated cardboard. 
The price of this book, which is suitable 
for birthday and Christmas presents, as 
well as for a souvenir of the park, is fifty 
cents, and it will be sent to any address 
on receipt of that amount in stamps, sil- 
ver, postal note, or express order, by 
Charles S. Fee, general passenger agent, 
N. P. railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


PLANT LINE VACATION TRIPS. 

Ninety-nine per cent. of the people 
prefer water to land in the summer time 
(we will allow that one per cent. like dirt). 
They like to drink it, swim in it, and sail 
on it. Judging from the travel on the 
Plant line last week, everybody decided to 
sail on it and by that particular line. 
There is certainly no better or cheaper 
way to spend your vacation. You get the 
thrill of a deep-sea voyage out of sight of 
land, and the balance of the way some of 
the prettiest marine pictures anywhere to 
be found. The cost of a vacation in the 
provinces is no greater, even including the 
trip down there, than it is to pay the 
prices near home. “Lights Along the 
Shore” and other literature given away at 
Plant line city ticket office, 290 Washing- 
ton street, also at Lewis wharf, or will be 
mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp by J. 
A. Flanders, passenger agent, 20 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston, 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERTOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, nee fe ene best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
3 E, 14th St, N.Y. ©. | Managers. 


New YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. Bid 


BosTON, 4 Ashburton PL 
DENVER, 533 Cooper Bidg. 


WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. ton. 
Y. M. C. A. Bildg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manu&:. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new vor. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach to colleges. 
schools, and fainilies, Advises parents about schools. WM. O.'P ATT, 


ae EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Dzs Mornszs, Iowa. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Pemberton Batiaing,} 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


AKKEON, OHIO. Wh. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Hage filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th-St., New York. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
W please seenthee “Journal of Education.” 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mina, 


Faw illar Trees anc | 
Outlines of Political Science.,............G@unton & | 
Heroes and Hero cece 
The House OF Romance. ........ 
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Lippincotr’s LA 


NGUAGE SERIES 


PATRICK’S 
LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 


I. Jt is definite in aim. 


Il. Word-study is methodically pre- 
sented. 

III. Zhe treatment of phrases and 
clauses is simple and concise. 


IV. Zhe sentence-making exercises 


require the pupil to review, to think,| simplest yet published. 


to invent. 


V. This book contains more exer- 
cises requiring the pupil to use language 


os te expression of original thought pel the pupil to master the structure of 
the sentence. 


than any other first book. 


Lessons in Language is the 
most complete first book published. 
It is graded for use in the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of 
graded schools, and for the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth years of un- 
graded schools. 


r2mo. 224 Pages. Full Cloth, Retail|r2mo. 252 Pages. Full Cloth, Retail 


and Mailing Price, 40 Cvnts. 


pressions, and order have been given 
due attention. 


PATRICK’S 
LESSONS IN GRAMMAR» 


I. Minor grammatical facts, ex- 
planatory notes, and pedagogical sug- 
gestions are separated from the essen- 
tial text and given in notes. 

Il. Phrases and clauses do the 
work of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 


Ill. Zhe treatment of verbals is the 


1V. Faulty diction, equivalent ex- 


V. The constructive exercises com- 


Lessons in Grammar presents 
the essentials of grammar in a direct 
and simple manner. It is graded 
for use in the seventh and eighth 
grades of graded schools, and for the 
seventh and eighth years of ungraded 
schools. 


and Mailing Price, 50 Cents. 


NEW ARITHMETICS 


Lippincott’s 
Lippincott’s 
Lippincott’s 


HESE Arithmetics are what they assume to be—practical, as the teacher’s vase ai 
sistants, bringing to his hand a full supply of definitions, inductive steps, illus- 
trations, principles, analyses, processes, rules, and suggestions, needful to him 


n his high vocation. 


Mental Arithmetic 
Elementary Arithmetic 
Practical Arithmetic 


PUBLISHERS—J, B. LIPPINCOTT CO.—PHILADELPHIA 


The Durell 


& Robbins 


PRACTICAL 


By FLETCHER DURELL, Ph. D. 


Mathematical Master in the 


Lawrenceville School, and 


EDWARD R. ROBBINS, A. B. 
Mathematical Master in the William Penn Charter School. 


THE ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Ready August 1, ’01. About 240 pages. Cloth. By mail, 35 cents. . 


In quantities to schools, 28 cents. 


This volame consists of two parts. The first part is devoted to the development of numbers; 
it is fully and attractively i)lustrated, and is in itself a valuable primary arithmetic. The second 
part begins with the fandamental operations and closes with the subject of interest. It is an 


joteresting treatment of the more useful subjects 


of arithmetic. 


THE ADVANCED PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


363 pages. Halfleather. By mail, 65 cents. In quantities to schools, §2 cents. 


This volume covers the courses of the best American State Normal Schools,and meets the 
requirements for admission to the best American Colleges. It 1s also especially acapted to the 
more practical demands of the rural schools. Much obsolete and valueless matter found in many 
text-books is omitted, and increased attention given to arithmetical analysis, cancellation, 
common fractions, decimal fractions, practical measurements, applications of percent- 
age, applications of interest, mensuration, etc., etc. It contains also a chapter on Arith- 


meticai tiistory, which is of great educational 
bright teacher. 


value, and offers scholarly possibilities to the 


The same points of superiority that have distinguished the Durell and Robbins 


Algebras and won for these books the este2m 
found in the Durell and Robbins Arithmeties, 
ment of the theory and the wonderful skill 


grading a large number of examples and review exercises. 


In developing the theory, the authors ha 


heretofore the common-sense reason for every step or process. This treatment is better 
adapted to the practical American spirit, and it also gives the study of Arithmetic a 


larger educational value. 


In making the problems and illustrative solutions, modern conditions and practices 
have been keptin view. The problems are consequently interesting and sensible, and 


and confidence of teachers and pupils are 
to wit: the original and scholarly develop- 
of the authors in preparing, adapting, and 


ve shown more plainly than has been done 


the solutions are up-to-date. The exercises are well graded and thorough. 


On every page of these books is stamped the class-room experience of scholarly, 


practical teachers, 


Correspondence is cordially invited. 


R. L. MYERS & 


CO., Publishers, 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


UBCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
2 Pemberton Square, Boston, 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


GEOGRAPHIES 


FOR THE CITY GCF 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
“At a meeting of the School Committee of 
Boston, Massachusetts, Tuesday, June 25, | 
Tarbell’s Introductory Geography Tarbell’s 


Complete Geography were adopted as text- 
books to be used in the schools of the city.” 


Correspondence in regard to the examina- 
tion of Tarbell’s Geographies and their 
introduction into schools is cordially invited. : 


New York 


Werner Scxoo. Boox Company 


Educational Publishers 
Chicago 


Boston 


Publishers. 


COMPANY ie New York » 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


U-PI-DEE. 


A new Co-ed has alighted in town, 
U-pi-dee, U-pi-da ! 
In an up-to-datest tailor-made gown,U-pi-de-i-da ! 


The boys are wild, and prex is, too, 
You never saw such a hulla-ba-loo. 
CHORUS. — U-pi-dee-i-dee-i-da! etc. 


Her voice is clear as a soaring lark's, 

And her wit is like those trolley-car sparks ! 
When ‘cross a muddy street she flits, 

The boys all have conniption fits! 


The turn of her head turns all ours, too, 

There's always a strife to sit in her pew; 

*Tis enough to make a parson drunk, 

To hear her sing old co-ca-che-lunk ! 
The above, and three other NEW verses to U-PI-DEE, 
and NEW WORDS, catchy, up-to-date, to many 
others of the popular OLD FAMILIAR TUNBS; be- 
sides OLD FAVORITES ; and also many NEW SONGS. Hb 


SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES. 
Copyright, Price, $1.50, postpaid. 1900. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, |New York City. 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, 


ERE 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A, SHEDD OTHERS. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


New EnGianp Pustisuine Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


Educational Institutions. : 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Cutioges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


OBANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. i 
Course for 8 of Music in Public Se. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils eres for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss £. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLR?T. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAmINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BrinGEewaTrER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w P. BREOK WITH. 


NORMAL SUHOOL, WesTFIELp, Mass. 
For both #exes. 
catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Fircusuxa, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalozues address 
Joan TH 4? ov, Princ ine’. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Roston. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT.,, 
JOURNAL oF EpucarTion, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
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